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HIS MAJESTY ALBERT, KING OF THE BELGIANS 



PROCLAAIATION BY THE KING 

OF BELGIUM. 

" Soldiers, 

Without the least provocation on our side a neigh- 
bour, arrogant in his strength, has torn up the treaties 
which bear his signature and violated the land of our 
fathers. 

Because we have been worthy of ourselves, because 
we have refused to stain our honour, he attacks us. The 
whole world stands marvelling at our loyal attitude: 
may the respect and esteem of the whole world 
strengthen you in these supreme moments. 

The nation, seeing how her independence was 
threatened, has risen in enthusiasm and her children have 
lushed to the frontier. Valiant soldiers in a holy 
cause, I have every confidence in your stubborn valour, 
and greet you in the name of Belgium. Your fellow 
citizens are proud of you. You will triumph for you are 
the army which fights on the side of justice. 

Caesar said to your ancestors, * Of all of the people 
of Gaul, the Belgians are the bravest.' 

May glory be yours, army of the Belgian people. 
Remember when you are before the enemy that you are 
fighting for liberty and for your threatened homes. 
Remember, Flemings, the battle of the Golden Spurs, 
and you, Wallons of Liege, who are at this moment at 
the place of honour, remember the 600 Frenchimontois. 

Soldiers ! I am leaving Brussels to place myself at 
your head." 

Given at the Palace of Brussels, this 5th day of 
August, 1914. 

ALBERT 
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ALL PROCEEDS FROM THE SALE OF THIS BOOK WILL 
BE DONATED BY THE AUTHOR TO THE FUND OF THE 

BELGIAN SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 

The Aims of The Belgian Scholarship Committee are briefly 
Expressed as follows: — 

1. To give to Belgian scholars, writers, and artists a 
chance to resume their work. 

2. To raise a fund to assist in the reconstruction of 
a new and greater Belgium in the educational' 
field, as soon as the war is over. 

Nevil Monroe Hopkins 

Chairman 



PREFACE 

Since my touch with the Great World War 
included the most unusual and varied days of an 
adventurous life, I have been urged, time and time 
again, to publish in narrative style, the pages of a 
rather remarkable diary. When I first returned 
to America, I purposely withheld this story from 
publication, in order that I might tell it with best 
effect in a series of illustrated lectures for the 
benefit of the Belgian destitute. The success 
of my story surprised me in the large audiences 
it attracted, and it proved so interesting finan- 
cially, that I put off all publication in book form 
until I could reap as much of a harvest as pos- 
sible for Belgium, and later through it, to con- 
tribute also my bit for the Fatherless Children 
of France. 

My diary is here illustrated and published in 
full, for the first time, and it is hoped that it will 
continue to reap for the good of the cause, since 
all proceeds go now to the Belgian Scholarship 
Committee. 

I saw old Russia under the regime of her 
Tzar prepare to mobilize her ponderous army just 
before the crash, and in the daily companionship 
of an unusually active and well informed Russian. 
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xii PREFACE 

t'roiii Russia I passed through Germany, into 
France, and it is believed that the most complete 
account of the amusing happenings during the 
first days of panic of my countrymen at the 
American Embassy there, drifted into the pages 
of this diary. 

I was pressed into service to aid our Ambassa- 
dor and I am now taking the risk of not being for- 
given by some of the frightened Americans who 
congregated there, for bringing to light bits of 
unpublished history which was made within the 
Embassy walls. Since " pigs is pigs " and history 
is history, should we not corral all available scraps, 
as someone once put it, to " hand down to our 
ancestors"? 

I will then take you with me, in the pages of 
the present book, all over Paris during those 
dark and exciting days, and perhaps give more 
history still untold, and then we will go by rail 
and visit some of the quaint little towns, and then 
by motor to more remote ones and talk to the 
peasants there, and then we will go to Arras, and 
witness the execution of three German spies before 
we join the French Army and see it in action. 
We will return to Paris, where we will have the 
care of eight American ladies until the cruiser 
Tennessee comes to our relief, and then we 
will slip back into Germany and court some 
trouble. But the story is too long to tell here. 
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I have included colored plates, facsimiles of many 

brutal German Proclamations to the French and 

Belgian people, which will add historic value to 

the volume as a whole. The qualities of nations 

are still put to the great test, shaped and moulded 

for the future, and fitness and unfitness, for new 

utility are being revealed. As I look back upon 

it all, the land, the devastated places, I wonder 

when again " The wilderness shall blossom as 

the rose.*' 

N. M. H. 
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rne initial lortnignt oi my trip, oa naa Deen 
my custom for many years when abroad, I spent 
in dear old London, my " first lore " of Europe, 
then at her best in the hei^t of the season end at 
the time of His Majesty's birthday celebration. 

The splendor of the British soldiers in the 
" Trooping of the Colors," with full dress uni- 
form, reviewed by the King and Queen; the diar- 
acteristic smoky smell of the London atmos- 
phere; the activities of the suffragiettes; the 
speakers with every kind of mission and their 
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great crowds of listeners, at Hyde Park Comer; 
the smart equipages, and the endless number of 
motor busses, fascinated me. The '' look o' Lon- 
don " sketched in grays and browns, the eight- 
pence taxi fares which make one feel invariably 
that it is cheaper to ride than to walk, the cour- 
teous drivers with their " very good Sir," and their 
gratitude for a two-penny tip, gave me then, as 
always, a delicious feeling of contentment. 

. It was Whistler, I believe, who remarked that 
London's enshrouding smoky mist makes its great 
warehouses, factories and shot towers into the 
noblest castles and dreamland palaces, and Hop- 
kinson Smith spoke of its '' streaming silver- 
washed streets " and of " the delicate grays melt- 
ing into mists of pearl." 

Upon one of those enchanting hazy English 
June mornings, in quest of some field glasses and 
a pocket camera for my round-the-world trip, and 
accompanied by a British officer friend, a Captain 
in the Royal Navy, I motored down High Hol- 
bom through Newgate Street and Cheapside, 
stopping at the various fascinating shops, as far 
as Bartholomew Square, Threadneedle Street and 
the Bank of England. 

Those of us who know this soot-and-fog- 
stained, low, windowless structure, modeled 
largely from the Temple of Sibyl at Tivoli, and 
covering many acres in the very heart of the busi- 
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ness district of London, will recall its stern 
impressiveness. 

'' I suppose this is the strongest institution in 
the world," I said to my English friend. " Yes, 
old chap, it probably is," he replied, " but after 
all, it can be only as strong as the British Fleet — 
you see? " " Yes, I think I see," I replied, but 
little did I realize how soon the strength of Eng- 
land's great navy was to be caUed upon to defend 
her island home and her national wealth, and to 
break a spirit of enemy aggression more malicious 
than even the ambitions conquered at Trafalgar. 
It was beside the famous Bank of England that 
my curiosity prompted me to accost a more local 
protector, one of the smart military looking Lon- 
don policemen, as to his equipment, and to ask 
if he carried a billy or night-stick. I could see 
no weapon, and since previous London visits I 
had forgotten his outfit. *' We carries 'em Sir — 
but we don't h'expose 'em," and he added with a 
smiling but meaningful look, "I'd soon tip you 
h'over with mine. Sir, if you were h'inclined to be 
narttyl" 

With my long accustomed habit of keeping a 
note-book, this diary has unwittingly become a 
valued record to me, and of possible interest to 
others, because the many strange and unusual per- 
sonal experiences are enfolded within the inter- 
national events of the European War. 
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I left London, its centuries of mellowing tra- 
ditionSy and fog and smoke, with deep regret, as 
always. Never had the world's greatest city been 
more entrancing and majestic, as if living fully 
and expressively just before her great suffering. 

I took a train for Dover, as I had planned to 
spend the afternoon and night in this historic 
town, mid, sometime the next day, to go aboard 
the Red Star Steamer, '' Lapland,*' when she 
would call en route to Antwerp. I found an hotel 
registered and left my bag, and sauntered forth 
in a spirit of discovery and adventure to see Dover 
by day and by night in the time before the arrival 
of the '' Lapland." 

I climbed the steep and winding grade from 
the old town to the heights above and to Dover 
Castle, with its famous towers and waUs that date 
back to the Roman Conquest, and was returning 
down the zigzag roadway when I saw approach- 
ing, a Corporal of the Royal Artillery, with his 
little yellow dog. The Corporal was climbing 
the hill quite briskly, swinging his swagger stick, 
and the small yellow terrier kept close at his heels. 
I stopped and spoke, asking questions about the 
Castle and its legends, and I was fortunate in 
making friends with both man and dog. I loved 
the dog, at sight! He stopped as promptly as 
the officer, and stood panting at his master's side. 

In my chat with him, I found Corporal L. H. 
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Hewett, of the 40th Company, Royal Garrison 
Artillery, Instructor in Gunnery, a very inter- 
esting fellow. He was merely out for a stroll and 
off duty until the following evening, and we 
talked at length of fortifications and their great 
guns. 

He was sorry that regulations did not allow 
him to show me the heavy artillery nestling masked 
in the hills about the famous Castle, for the defense 
of Dover, but he said, " they would be able to 
smash any fleet that might appear half way across 
the channel to the coast of France," and I won- 
dered, at the time, if such weapons were not sur- 
vivals of barbarous days. 

This Britisher had such a charming voice that 
I, being somewhat lonely, asked him to my hotel 
to dine and to spend the evening. Much to my 
delight he accepted, but not to dine at my hotel — 
saying, " 'Tis far too big for an enlisted chap," — 
his Colonel might be there and it would never do 
— so he suggested a small, queer place in one of 
the older side streets of the town. Little thought 
and time were given to dinner I Dover was too 
interesting! For hours we went " slumming " 
through all the poky, dark streets, byways and 
alleys of Dover, and reassurance was comfortable 
after nightfall, as the Corporal led the way into 
a particularly forbidding-looking court, with a 
whispered " you know. Sir, my swagger stick 
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has its handle loaded with lead!" That stick 
mustered enough courage for us to enter a lonely 
and evil-looking drinking house at the further 
angle of the court. Here we " ate " — I may say — 
not '' dined/' and as I set up beiers for a dozen 
stevedores and coal-passers from the docks and 
wharves, I remember saying, and thinking it quite 
the wise and proper thing to say, as my coal- 
begrimed friends iall raised their pewter mugs, 
" Gentlemen, The King I " 

Unsteadily but quickly, a brawny stevedore 
stepped to my side, collided heavily with the Cor- 
poral who dropped his swagger stick, and the air 
was charged with rare possibilities as the lead- 
loaded handle bumped the floor. The stevedore, 
in a huge, husky cockney voice, his pewter mug on 
high, proposed " The h' American h'Indian — 
'ere's to 'Im, an* Good Luck, that's 'Im." 

The Corporal got up his stick during the round 
of beers, and after a second round with louder 
toasts and some h'Indian yells, we thought it wise 
to beat a decorous and orderly retreat, debating 
as we went the evolution of the swagger stick from 
the tomahawk, and the more doubtful question of 
Who's Who in America and Dover I 

When Hewett saw me off the following day, 
on the " Lapland," which called to take on pas- 
sengers and to discharge mail, about noon, I made 
a snap-shot photograph of him as he sat on the 
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quay leading down to the dock. A bit strange, 
that the first snap-shot I made in Europe, with 
my new camera, should be of a military subject. 

Almost immediately upon my arrival at Ant- 
werp, and in a rather odd way, I first received 
the news of the assassination of the Arch-Duke 
Francis Ferdinand, which proved the firebrand of 
the near European conflagration, changing my 
plans — and temporarily at least, the map of 
Europe. 

In Antwerp, near the famous Salvius Braho 
Fountain, erected to the mjrthical hero who van- 
quished Antigonous, the giant, and cut off his 
hand, I heard of the assassination in Bosnia. 
When, in June, I looked upon that celebrated 
statue and recalled the gruesome legend which it 
represents and after which Antwerp was named, 
little did I think that the horrors of hand amputa- 
tion and of hand throwing were soon to be 
practised by some of the present enlightened 
generation. 

I sought a little fiacre at the public square by 
this renowned fountain, in order to attend to sev- 
eral matters of business which called me to various 
parts of the town. The cocher was engrossed in 
reading a newspaper, and I had seated myself 
comfortably in the shabby, old-fashioned vehicle 
and had announced my wish to go to this place 
and to that by the hour, when to my amazement 
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the man protested that he would not consent to 
drive me except by the course. 

He was absorbed in the paper held close to 
his nose, and with stooping shoulders and his 
knee comfortably crossed, he shook his head em- 
phatically and discouragingly, with a mere glance 
of dismissal at me. Then he waved the news- 
paper, and protested so vigorously that I saw it 
was useless to urge him and I got out of the 
carriage, and started away — when he became 
buried again in the news. I was strolling off, 
abusing the city cab service, when a rather musi- 
cal voice called out to me in French, " Has he 
refused you, Monsieur? " I turned quickly and 
saw, running toward me, a most charming little 
continental policeman with blond mustache, and, 
the bluest eyes imaginable, and gay with military 
trimmings on the artistic and becoming fancy 
helmet strapped under his chin, and on the well- 
cut military coat, revolver and holster at his belt. 
He came running over, with his white gloved 
hand upon the gilded hilt of his sword — ^his mar- 
tial equipment in fine exhibition, a sharp contrast 
to the London Bobbie. 

" Has he refused you. Monsieur? " he inquired 
again, as he reached my side and pointed toward 
my refractory driver. The officer was consider- 
ably excited, quite as if the decorous behavior of 
all Belgium rested upon his shoulders. Such a 
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good looking, smart, little figure, that took things 
so seriously — as shown by his intensity in arraign- 
ing my hackman — merited my most dramatic 
" Yes, Monsieur, he has refused me! " One must 
say " Monsieur " always, and touch the cap ad- 
dressing the police in Belgium and in France, 
it is expected and courteously returned. " He has 



refused to take me by the hourl " I added, for- 
bearingly. " Ah, get in, get in, Monsieur," cmn- 
manded my gallant officer, his hand still on the hilt 
of his sword, "he will drive you, and by the hour! " 
I am a fairly proficient French scholar but I 
failed to diagnose the fusillade of remarks, and 
to follow back and forth with comprehension the 
volley between the aggressive policeman and the 
protesting cabman — now in apologetic defense. 
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The little officer won, and I saluted him grate* 
fully as off we drove with a jerk that smacked of 
further trouble. The lank horse took giant strides 
under the impulse of the whip and the cabman 
muttered and grumbled like an old sailor, as we 
tiu'ned a corner. 

We were trotting briskly along the Avenue de 
L'Industrie, where I was interested to see some 
workmen closing one of the long strings of painted 
wagons, portable shooting-galleries, side-shows, 
and merry-go-rounds, sometimes called, la fete des 
Pains d'epices, (a ginger-bread-fete,) when the 
cocher quickly turned in his seat, leaned over the 
box with his whip held aloft mid asked me with 
sudden and startling friendliness, and a winning 
smile, '' Has Monsieur read the news? " I had 
not. The news was the assassination in Bosnia! 

The next day, I left Antwerp, from the ter- 
minus station for Holland, and for Germany, 
Scandinavia and Russia, but I did not leave be- 
fore a second meeting with my blond policeman. 
I found him at the gate of Antwerp's famous 
Zoological Park, when driving past it with my 
converted cocher. "Accept my assurances of 
esteem, you are an efficient officer,'' I cried out 
cheerily. " Merci, Monsieur," he returned as he 
touched his helmet, and again, with a genial laugh 
as I pointed out the convert on the box. 

Little did I think I was to see my little police- 
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man again, and much less did I imagine that I 
was to revisit Antwerp dm*ing the terrible days 
and nights of its siege and fall before German 
guns, in war precipitated by Germany and Aus- 
tria through the crime in Bosnia, a war undoubt- 
edly the crudest calamity of all the ages which 
history was to record in its pages of bitter experi- 
ence. I did not dream that a few weeks later I. 
should hear the bugle calls sounding up and down 
these streets of Antwerp, and look upon, pale, 
upturned faces and the poor dead lips of innocent 
victims of steel-covered bullets and of shrapnel 
shells. 

As events developed, the plans for my round- 
the-world trip were abandoned, but it was for- 
tunate that I had made such plans, for when the 
war storm broke in August, I found myself 
equipped with an ample letter of credit from my 
bankers, a liberal allowance of suitable clothing 
for a year's travel and for all conditions of weather, 
letters of introduction and identification from and 
to influential men throughout Europe, and in 
addition, I had my passport — variously visM — 
and one of the best cameras procurable, equipped 
with the fastest lens. 

I had spent eight years at schools in France 
and in Germany during my younger days, and 
most fortunately I had continued my knowledge 
of their languages, as I should have been power- 
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less without them in the critical experiences and 
responsibilities that came with the war in Europe. 

I had known, before leaving London, that 
great irritation and much trouble existed between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia, and I had closely 
read newspapers and periodicals beside, obtaining 
a grasp of the history of the Balkan States, their 
difficulties with each other, and with Austria, and 
the diversified interests involved in the disputes. 
During the development of diplomatic proposals, 
oppositions and wrangles, the mobilization of 
armies, and declarations of war, and during actual 
conflict, I went to Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Russia, France and 
England, and it was my privilege to visit the fol- 
lowing places, in order : London, Dover, Antwerp, 
Flushing, Middleburg, Domberg, VoUendam, 
and Amsterdam and other fascinating towns in 
Holland ; Berlin, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Petro- 
grad, Moscow, Warsaw, returning through Ber- 
lin to Paris, Sallenelles, Dives-Carbourg, Amiens 
and the battle fields in the retreat from Mons, to 
Paris again — then Havre and Weymouth to Lon- 
don, Folkstone and Flushing to Berlin again, then 
to Cologne, to M alines and back to Antwerp, once 
more by Flushing and Folkstone to London, and 
to Liverpool, sailing from there for New York. 

It had always been my wish to tramp or to 
motor through Holland; to visit the tiny isolated 
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towns lying off the railway, and to see and know 
something of the peasants. A spirit of adventure 
has always rewarded me as a source of pleasure 
and happiness, and when I secured an antique 
roomy carriage, a pair of horses and a quaint old 
driver, at Flushing, and toured from one small 
village to another, I discovered that fairy tales 
are true — in Holland. Happily, in those first 
days the possibility of war was not imagined 
among the dykes and dunes and by the simple 
folk afar from cities, and the charm of Middle- 
burg, Domburg, Volendam, the street scenes and 
market-places, and of the story-book country 
roads running so slowly and temptingly from 
village to viUage was nearer fancy than reality. 
I dread, now, the vanishing of magic Holland, 
through war. 

A last cheery and diverting experience in Hol- 
land occurred during a several days' pleasant com- 
panionship with one of the American Consuls, 
a Dutchman with a limited knowledge of English, 
at a small Holland town. The Consul had never 
seen a watermelon, " America's funny fruit." His 
kindly hospitality and interest in planning un- 
usual journeys to out-of-the-way villages, had 
won my admiration and I tried to find an equally 
unusual entertainment for him, so I cabled from 
Amsterdam for the " funny fruit," to be sent 
to him. 
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In the confusion of all things, in the weeks that 
followed, the report that the ** funny fruit " had 
sailed from the port of New York with due pass- 
port and vise was the only news that I received 
in regard to it. If the charm of the unknown and 
the zest of expectancy would continue to give to 
my friend, the Consul in Holland, the joy of an- 
ticipation depicted on his youthful countenance, 
when I told him I would send the " funny fruit,'* 
I might wish that it would never reach him. 

In the train that took me further north, to 
the border of Holland, the serious potential in the 
fact of the assassination at Serajevo, took posses- 
sion of my thoughts. 

Coming out of Holland, leaving further and 
further behind me its by-path pleasures, its rest- 
fulness of level landscape and wealth of softened 
color, I gradually emerged as from a pleasant 
dream, into a harsher atmosphere, both mental 
and objective. 

Having been in close touch, through personal 
correspondence for a number of years with friends 
in Berlin, and other German cities, and in Paris, 
and many places throughout France, the attitude 
of Germany toward France in particular, and to- 
ward European international relations in gen- 
eral, was in a superficial way familiar to me. I 
realized that, if Germany wished it to appear suffi- 
cient cause, to her own people, anjiiiing could 
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be made a reason for war with France. Clearly 
in memory I had the scenes of the previous year, 
1918, that had been described in letters from 
Berlin. The rousing and encouraging, and cap- 
turing, of popular military enthusiasm by speeches 
throughout Berlin on the subject of the hundredth 
anniversary of Grermany's " War of Liberation " 
had resulted in 1918, in widespread and increasing 
prejudice toward France. 

It is so usual a thing to confuse the ideas of 
governments and rulers as individuals, that during 
the year 1918, I had found encouragement in 
repeatedly pointing out to my own mind, that 
the German Emperor inclined toward peace in 
opposition to the government's tendency to war. 
But that was 1918! What lay ahead in 1914, the 
Centennial Anniversary of the Prussians in Paris? 

The French successes, diplomatic and other- 
wise in 1911-1912, in regard to Morocco had — 
as it were — re-bom for the German people their 
ancestral enemy, France. 

Of course, to simplest, casual observation, the 
assassination of the Austrian Grand Duke was a 
local question between Austria and Serbia. But 
no one with capacity for a second thought, would 
imagine that affairs were necessarily as plain and 
direct as that. 

A terrible opportunity was now open to Ger- 
many, if she wished to use it, and I looked forward 
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with growing interest to her manner of handUng 
the diplomatic international situation. 

The laws that had been passed, within two 
years, greatly increasing Germany's Army and 
the marked change of view on the part of the 
German Emperor to a sympathetic accord with 
the Pan-Germans' warlike ambitions, and that of 
the majority of the German people, augured ill 
for pacific influence toward her ally, Austria. 

Neither upon my arrival at Amsterdam, nor 
during my short stay in that city, was there in 
personal correspondence, nor in the press reports, 
official and unofficial, any progress made that I 
could see, toward the settlement of the Austro- 
Servian difficulty. Although the matter was of 
deep interest to me, I must confess I was far from 
the mark in really appreciating the possibilities 
of such rapid developments destined to follow. 



CHAPTER II 



IN BERLIN 



At the German Capitol and in visiting Pots- 
dam the cradle of the German Army, all the 
aggressive pomp and arrogance that I had so often 
before observed, even from early school-boy days 
spent in that country, held full ascendency. The 
spirit of strife seemed, indeed, abeady awakened, 
and the clank and rattle of sabres, the unsuspected 
activity of the officers at that time were sylla- 
bles of the terrible word that Germany was so soon 
to speak to the whole world. Not recogni25ed as 
yet, the possibilities in the crime at Serajevo, 
threw long dark shadows for those who look above 
the crowd, or who read between the lines. 

A letter forwarded to me from a friend in 
England was grave in tpne from the diplomatic 
outlook and for the peace of Europe, and I also 
received the important, news from another source, 
that the President of France was on his way into 
Russia for a conference with the Czar. 

I sought our Ambassador in Berlin for a 
friendly chat, but I learned with regret that Mr. 
Gerard was away from the city. 

The thinking men of a country are not all in 
its national councils, and the growing forms of 
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thought within a nation may be quite different 
from its expressed government. A mutual ex- 
ternal enemy has, for the time, joined in each of 
the warring nations its opposing groups — but no 
careful observer will for a moment mistake the 
present silence of these groups, for death. Victor 
and Vanquished wiU emerge from the European 
conflict to hear and to speak of standards, forms, 
and adjustment of human affairs already bom and 
nurtured in men's souls. 

An unlocked for disclosure, in Berlin, of ear- 
nest, self-reliant thinking came under my obser- 
vation, through a chance incident. I had gone into 
a chemist's shop — this was early in July — and I 
had asked for some pepsin, for German food and 
I had not agreed. 

The chemist had an unusual and interesting 
personality, and he and his shop made a quick 
impression of good values. I looked about the 
place with a sense of drug-store unfamiliarityl 
No case of perfumes and toilet articles thrust itself 
upon your notice — no assortment of cigars, sta- 
tionery, candy and no soda-water-fountain en- 
croached upon the dignity of the orderly shelves 
filled with rows of jars, capacious ones of pow- 
dered Sulphos, Bicarbs, Nitrates, etc., and slim 
ones of labeled liquids, tinctures, spirits and 
essences, not a solitary thing but drugs, rows upon 
rows, on all three walls. 
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This was a chemist's — not the regrettable 
medicinal postscript to ice cream tables, cases of 
candy, magazines and tobacco, known to my 
countrymen. 

The man himself, the German chemist, upon 
courteously recognizing my nationality and meas- 
uring my requested first dose from my bottle of 
pepsin, inquired, '' You are stopping in Berlin, 
perhaps? /' " No," I responded, " I am going 
by way of Sweden to Russia, and by the Siberian 
Railroad, to China." 

The man's face clouded suddenly, as he said 
very earnestly, " To Russia! Ah, then you will 
go quickly; you are hurrying so as to get back 
in time ! " 

" In time — for your wonderful musical 
season? " my manners prompted. 

"Ah, no, not music, not happiness, Mein Herr. 
This time it may come ; it has been coming for six 
years and more, but this time the Austrian Grand 
Duke has been killed — and the war may come, 
— you mark my word, there first, Mein Herr, in 
Servia, then all of us I " 

" Little Servia," I cried, " in war with Aus- 
tria? " 

" Mein Herr," he answered solemnly, " I have 
thought by myself — my own thoughts, all alone! 
Small things, Mein Herr, little countries, little 
industries and people will not, perhaps, always 
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be losers ! Ah, Mein Herr, did you ever read our 
own Grimms' Tales — German Fairy Tales?" 
" ' The Tom-Tit and the Bear/ read it, Mein 
Herr, read the * Tom-Tit and the Bear,* and 
you will get my thoughts — Ja, Mein Herr, it 
seems that I see both a near future and another 
future just beyond it, read the German Fairy 
Tale, Ah," he said suddenly, '' it is like that dose 
of essence of pepsin — a small measure, quite a 
little thing, but — it has vitality! " 

The Brothers Grimm much loved by people of 
all ages throughout Germany, and by childhood 
in general, had written in one of their Fairy Tales 
of a combat between an army of beasts and an 
army of birds. The title of this tale was " The 
Tom-Tit and the Bear." 

The natural inference in regard to such oppos- 
ing forces would be that "the battle, to the 
strong," would be the outcome. The German 
chemist deduced from the story the meaning in- 
tended by the Brothers Grimm, for the battle was 
not to the strong as the birds were the victors. 

In the story the Bear had insulted the birds 
called the Tom-Tits, and had called them " base- 
born brats." Rejmard, the Fox, was the Bear's 
general, and a troop of Hornets were allies of 
the birds. 
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^^His Majesty, the Tom-Tit with his troops came 
flying along in war-like array, . . . both armies 
in order of battle. . • . The Hornets did as they 
were told ; when Reynard felt the first sting he started 
aside and shook one of his legs, but still held up his 
tail (the arranged signal of success), at the second 
sting he was forced to drop his tail for a moment; 
but when the third hornet had fixed himself, he could 
bear it no longer, but clapped his tail between his legs 
and scampered away as fast as he could. . . . 
The King flew back to the Bear's den and cried out. 
Thou villain bear ! come forth to my abode, and humbly 
beseech my children to forgive thee the insult thou 
hast offered them." 

The German chemist was a sufficiently inde- 
pendent thinker to see the same vital meaning — 
much in little — ^in a story of Servian affairs as in 
this one I related of his birds and beasts. Here 
is a well-known incident, of the many throughout 
the Balkan Wars, that are tributes to the original- 
ity of Servian unagination ; an enemy had sent — 
before a formal break in diplomatic relations — a 
sack of beans to the Servian Government, the sig- 
nificance of this sack of beans being that they 
had a large number of men for war, should it 
come; in return, Servia sent a small bag of red 
pepper — signifying small, but hot, stuff I 

Not only had my travel plans changed, but 
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incidents, points of view, and purposes that I had 
not anticipated, developed. 

It is quite familiar to citizens in America to 
hear all varieties of opinion of the government and 
affairs in general expressed both verbally and by 
the press, but it comes as quite a surprise to the 
majority of persons, that in G^ermany there are 
very much the same varieties of ideas and com- 
ments, interests, and party projects as in the 
United States — or at least this was true before 
the actual occurrence of the present war in 
Europe, since which the divided factions are 
temporarily united. 

From my existing knowledge of conditions 
and influences in Germany, during recent years, 
I sought interviews similar to the unexpected one 
with the German chemist, with persons in differ- 
ent occupations and classes, politically and 
socially, to discover for myself, local popular opin- 
ion in regard to the international situation. Part 
of the German press voiced concern as to pos- 
sible intense strain between the Austrian Govern- 
ment and that of Servia; but the Bavarian press 
was inclined to the view that a pacific settlement 
of the incident in Serajevo was strongly probable. 

I had a desire to inquire into Grerman citizen 
opinion corresponding to the general conceptions 
current in America, to find how nearly like or 
unlike they would be. I took mentally somewhat 
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as subject headings, the usual descriptive terms 
in the United States: the capitalist class, the 
working man, socialist, ammunition manufac- 
turer, the press, peace party, militarists, conserva- 
tives and radicals. Equipped with this burden 
of fighting terms, so associated, with our conflict- 
ing efforts toward social adjustment in America, 
I began my investigation in Berlin. 

As in the previous year, 1918, the editorial 
articles of newspapers were mainly vehement and 
passionate, and I wondered if they represented the 
opinions of any great majority of the German 
people. 

Openly, a menace to which attention was 
called the year before, and by the government, was 
the Slav peril. No great excitement responded 
to such statements emanating from the govern- 
ment at that time but in the existing mental atmos- 
phere in 1914, following the assassination at Sera- 
jevo, the bitterness of prejudice was easily called 
forth. 

Remembering the ardor for Pan-Germanism 
throughout the German Empire and the popu- 
larity of the Kron-Prinz because of his passionate 
adherence to its aspirations, I could only reflect 
upon the marked difference between a theory in 
the abstract and its special application! News- 
papers from Vienna sketched the " horrors " of 

Pan-Servian ideas and the same opinion was 
s 
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prevalent all over Berlin, and never for a moment 
did it seem to occur to any one in Austria or 
Germany that Pan-Germanism, inherently, en- 
dorsed the spirit of Pan- Slavism. 

I had occasion to call at one of the German 
Banks and in the course of the transaction of 
personal business, I was introduced to one of the 
bank's directors. As I left the building, the 
director accompanied me on his way to a business 
conference, some blocks distant. I recognized the 
opportimity as one of the kind I was seeking, for 
inquiry mto German citizen opinion. 

The bank director was an enthusiastic lover of 
the Empire. From a jeference to the existing 
rate of exchange with France, the conversation 
was easily turned into channels of other reference 
to France — always an easy thing to accomplish in 
conversation with the people of Germany. 

You know, of course,'' said Mein Herr H., 
that the growth of population in Germany has 
been accompanied by a relative growth of wealth 
per citizen, and the birth-rate in Germany has 
exceeded the death-rate to a greater degree than 
in any nation in the world," and he added as if an 
afterthought, with an unexplained shrug — ^** ex- 
cept Russia." 

Walking more quickly, of a sudden, and 
hurrying a bit in his speech — indications I have 
often noticed of quickened interest in what one is 
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telling — Mein Herr H. remarked, " how can one 
regard war from the economic standpoint, as a bad 
thing? This multiplying number of persons, and 
all happy, healthy, well-taught persons with in- 
creasing wealth per capita, where are they to go, 
where are they to live, and they are so worth-while, 
such good and valuable people to be associated 
with, a good influence to introduce in every coun- 
try, the German Empire can't stretch forever, 
yes, you see, they need a wider geographical range 
and, of course, must get it and will get it ! " 

" You think, then," I inserted, in the pause 
of his remarks, and to have him continue — " that 
we should take what might can give us? " 

" Yes, means are already under consideration 
in financial groups toward preparation for any 
occurrence — ^preparation is the thing, and the 
financial side is being looked after — for the crisis 
cannot be avoided! " 

" The Austro- Servian crisis, Mein Herr H.? 
— perhaps then you consider Germany directly 
connected I " 

Mein Herr H. changed the subject of the 
conversation upon the putting of this question. 

The radical and the conservative were to be 
foimd in all occupations, and many persons who 
were not in favor of war, still expected it. Gen- 
eral public opinion had, for years, been cleverly 
fashioned in the mold of contempt for France, 
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of jealousy, even of hatred, and this general opin- 
ion had evolved quite to the liking of militaristic 
leaders. 

Going with an acquaintance one afternoon to 
a publisher's where he was to arrange for the 
printing of a scientific manuscript I received a 
sudden surprise. The estimated rate or expense 
for the publishing of the manuscript seemed exor- 
bitantly high, not only to me but to its author. 

'' But this rate is far in advance of your last 
estimate, for my book of two years ago," said the 
writer. 

" Ah, two years ago, yes quite so, but our con- 
tracts now and for a year past, since sometime in 
1918, have held a clause by which they are an- 
nulled in event of war," replied the publisher. 

Well," I said, as we left the publishing house, 
some one has been anticipating and getting ready 
for a war for some time — will he get it pretty soon, 
do you think? " 

" I'll make you a bet," responded my acquaint- 
ance, " that I'll be on the firing line before my 
book's in print! " 

Deeply impressed by multiplying evidences of 
coming war, I re-arranged my plans for travel 
in order to arrive in Russia at an early date, and, 
literally, to go " quickly " en route, '' so as to 
return in time." 

I found a certain element fearful that manu- 
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facturers of war munitions, guns and so forth, 
would reap great harvests — for the moment, if the 
words had not been spoken in German I could 
have believed myself in New York — and I found 
at least one of these manufacturers' agents who 
frankly outlined his hopes of big business. 

The fellow knew both the manufacturing and 
diplomatic situation of all the big nations. 

" Mein Gott," he sighed heavily, " the nations 
must serve individuals, sometimes, just as indi- 
viduals serve the nations — we give them the armor 
plate and guns, when they want them, and when 
we see good chances for big markets, we've got a 
right to them I " 

Who can analyze the psychology of these 
people and their views upon war ! 



CHAPTER III 

EN ROUTE TO RUSSIA 

I WENT by boat and train to Copenhagen, and 
there, I sought Dr. Egan, the American Minister 
to Denmark, as I valued his views of the existing 
diplomatic situation. 

I was greatly disappointed upon finding that 
Dr. Egan was ill, and unfortunately not able to 
be at his post. 

I had known Dr. Egan in the States, and at 
a farewell dinner given to him upon leaving Amer- 
ica for Denmark, I was among the guests. We 
all made speeches and wrote our names in ink 
upon the table cloth, which Dr. Egan took with 
him. He said, that in giving his first dinner to 
the King of Denmark, he would use that cloth I 
The farewell dinner was a jolly one, and for 
amusement, each one present was made to speak 
upon some important subject — ^without previous 
notice. Little slips of paper were passed around 
to us — on mine was written, " The Influence of 
Denmark upon Continental Diplomacy I" 

The world has been given many valuable les- 
sons from Denmark's contributions to progress 
in industry, and Copenhagen was full of interest- 
ing examples of progressive thought and customs. 
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One institution, in particular, was noteworthy* 
It was " Det Konglige Assistens Hus,'* which 
means Royal Pawn Shop. At this shop, people in 
need of funds may borrow from the government 
itself, at an interest ranging between six and 
twelve per cent yearly, depending upon the 
amount of the loan. The greater the loan, the less 
the interest, arranged upon a sliding-scale basis. 
The money may be borrowed upon any kind of 
personal property, as collateral. 

I made a note to the effect that a government 
loan office at equitable rates of interest would go 
a long way towards driving " loan sharks " and 
other usurers out of business, at home. 

The trip from Copenhagen to Stockholm was 
a short one, but especially interesting in its com- 
bination of ferry-steamboat and biit-of-sight-of- 
land elements, for when the cars of the train were 
securely lodged on this steamboat, the passengers 
luxuriously enjoyed being " at sea." Literally, 
the land was lost to view. 

Stockholm, in the white night of the far north, 
held a magnetic interest for me, long in advance 
of my arrival, and an equal interest in a sojourn 
there that was all too short. 

The papers were filled with the diplomatic 
discussions, and as my Swedish interpreter, whom 
I lost no time in securing, read them to me, I real- 
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ized more and more fully, and with deep appre- 
hension, what the Serajevo tragedy could mean. 

In my recollections, a vital interest attaches 
to Stockholm through its close association in late 
July with the visit of the President of the French 
Republic, to the Czar of Russia. 

The French Minister at Stockholm, Monsieur 
Thiebaut, was the most available person, and 
Stockholm the most accessible place, through 
which to transmit official messages (July 24th- 
July 28th) to Monsieur Rene Viviani, President 
of the Council, while he and the President of the 
French Republic were upon the cruiser La France 
on their return by sea from St. Petersburg. 

Through reliable channels, I was led to think 
in St. Petersburg that the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Triple Entente understood that 
Austria intentionally selected the moment of the 
French President's departure from Russia for the 
sending of her ultimatum note to Servia. 

The Austrian note was presented on July 
28rd, and between July 24th and 28th, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and the President of the 
Council were practically isolated from participa- 
tion in conference looking toward amicable settle- 
ment for Servia. 

Stockholm, fortunately, was not so distant 
from St. Petersburg as to delay longer than a few 
days the actual delivery of the messages sent there 
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for Monsieur Viviani, who by July 29th, was 
again in Paris. 

The social psychology expressed in certain 
customs in Stockholm, suggested great original- 
ity. They might be called local mannerisms. I 
was delighted to find, conveniently located in the 
many public parks, an ample telephone equipment 
which was also put in little boxes on posts in the 
streets. I had but to remember to carry, always, a 
10 ore piece. This equivalent for about three 
American pennies, dropped into the slot of the 
telephone box would get for me — " central " and 
my number. 

Another local custom was the use of a little 
wooden rack, with tiny, numbered grooves or re- 
cesses, in the vestibules of museums, for checking 
partially smoked cigars and cigarettes 1 

Think of checking a partially smoked cigar- 
ette 1 But after all it is thrift and not American 
wastefulness that tells 1 

The short winter days and long nights of the 
northern latitude have no doubt caused the 
national custom of unusual hours for meals. 
Breakfast is rarely prepared before nine o'clock, 
dinner is postponed to half -past four in the after- 
noon, and a supper is served at night, at half -past 
nine o'clock. My guide told me, that between the 
months of November and April the sun has en- 
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tirely disappeared by four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and it is then quite dark. 

Some degree of woman suffrage had been 
adopted, and the women of Stockhohn voted in 
municipal affairs. In the steamship offices, I was 
interested to observe that women held the official 
positions, and I was somewhat amused that men 
who were seeking tickets and reservations for 
travel, transacted the business "with their hats 
held respectfully in their hands! The power of 
the ballot — or was it pure chivalry — was manifest I 

At one of the attractively progressive steam- 
ship offices, hat in hand like the other men, I 
bought my ticket and secured my state-room upon 
the steamer for the trip by way of the Gulf of Fin- 
land to St. Petersburg. 

At the Stockholm docks, I noticed a sign that 
looked both familiar and unfamiliar — for recog- 
nition it needed, not more words but more letters. 
The guide volunteered a translation and explana- 
tion — " Oh," he responded to my inquiring look 
at the words, " Gods Magasin " upon the sign, 
" we Swedes spell ' goods ' with one — O — " 

I sailed on the Russian steamer " Wellamo," 
a little vessel of about eight hundred tons, and my 
passage across the Baltic Sea and through the 
Gulf of Finland, to St. Petersburg, was not with- 
out its interesting and, to me, striking events. 

The Ever-Presence of the unseen Czar was 
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assuredly with us upon that small Russian 
steamer. I felt the watchfulness of a service that 
— while never obvious — left nothing unobserved, 
in its accuracy of detail. The very walls of my 
stateroom I was certain had their proverbial ears. 
Almost as we sailed, the passengers were put in 
line to pass throu^ the saloon in single file, before 



three agents of the police, seated at a table, who 
took from us our passports which were to be re- 
turned, I understood, if permission was granted 
us to enter St. Petersburg. 

I had the happy anticipation, and life-long 
eagerness, of an early awakened imagination to- 
ward Russia. In early boyhood, I had been given 
a book with the title, " Darkest Russia," and in 
memory I have always vividly seen its cover design 
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of sombre shadows and of domes and spires black 
against the background of the sky, with ominous 
looking clouds drifting across the surface of a 
bright full moon. In that cover design, and in 
that book I snatched a fearful joy, and the picture 
scene has insistently risen in my imagination for 
the setting of every variety of event in Russia. 
Its deep impression upon my boyish mind linked 
Russia to my fancies, and on the small steamer 
" Wellamo " I was sailing with personal compass 
set for the book-cover-scene. 

That evening, at supper, — we had most extra- 
ordinary hours for meals, no breakfast until ten- 
thirty, dinner at four and supper at ten, in the 
white night — suddenly from behind me, a hand 
was heavily laid upon my shoulder, and I wheeled 
about to find myself looking into the face of ail 
officer who, with difficulty, made me understand 
that I was wanted below in the Captain's cabin. 
All the passengers bobbed their heads this way 
and that to look past each other in curiosity, stared 
at me, and took on intentionally well-meaning- 
and- virtuous expressions ! " Good heavens I " I 
thought, " I must have done something — ^what 
have I done? " and smiling feebly up at the officer, 
I saw myself on the book-cover of my boyhood 
days being dragged out from one of the shadows 
and into its full moonlight ! 
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I was guided below, into the cabin where a 
man, stretched full length upon a berth, lay as 
motionless as death, and as white as ivory. I 
could not make the Russian officers understand 
that the title. Doctor, upon my papers, stood for 
Ph.D., and that I was sup- 
posed to know the theories ^ 
of the physical sciences but y^ 
not of practical medicine; / ■ 
so a search of the ship was \ 
instituted for an interpreter. /^ 
As no physician was among \ ^ 
the passengers, and as I was \f. 
told there was no ship's doc- j'' 
tor, we did what we could to / 
save the man's life. / 

The next morning try / 
as I might to learn how the 1/ 
man was, or from whence 
he came, I could discover 
nothing. An atmosphere 
of secrecy which my powers 
failed to fathom, prevailed among the ship's 
company. 

To express my feelings verj- mildly, I was 
thankful that I had suggested only spirits of am- 
monia, to loosen the patient's clothing, and to rub 
his limbs — and that I had administered no healing 
draught nor pill. 
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It was all odd and pleasantly confusing on this 
boat. The trip consisted of two nights and two 
days and, without exception, it was the most beau- 
tiful water trip that I have taken — thousands of 
small islands, green and rocky, large and small, 
some flat, some bold, like an endless series of 



Adirondack lakes and islands, yet unlike, for the 
navigation was not only by canoes and small boats, 
but by ships and destroyers, and men-of-war of 
the Russian and Swedish Navies. 

The steamer touched at Helsingfors, Finland. 
Here I had a boyish delight in consciously taking 
a first step on Russian soil, and in hiring my first 
drosky. With great success I pointed with my 
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walking stick where-and-how I wished the Finn to 
drive, and I spent the time swiftly inspecting the 
town. 

Here also, the policemen and their equipment 
were interesting— the uniform was obviously mili- 
tary in appearance, and the men carried not only 
a stick, but a sword. Their trousers were blue 
and their white cloth coats had nickeled buttons, 
and broad black patent-leather belts. The black 
helmets were topped with a nickeled spike, and 
had nickel trimmings. 

Russian sailors were ashore, and at once 
attracted my attention, for they were clean-cut, 
wholesome-looking boys, in their blouses of white, 
blue trousers, and round caps with two ribbons 
hanging at the back — ^they all had manly, inter- 
esting faces. 

It seemed to me, during the few hours that I 
spent in Helsingfors that I was, alternately, in 
Sweden and in Russia. And such was practically 
the truth, for I heard quite as much Swedish 
spoken as Russian and was equally helpless with 
either. I wished that my Swedish guide had not 
been left in Stockholm. 

Near the Market Place my attention was 
caught by one, then several, stalwart soldiers of 
excellent bearing. Two were in earnest conver- 
sation, and their alert looks and military aspect 
on the instant suggested that the 22nd Russian 
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Army Corps was astir, in view of possible inter- 
national conflict. I regretted that I had so little 
time in Helsingfors. 

At Kronstadt only sixty versts from St. 
Petersburg, and where the steamer does not 
usually stop, we were signalled by a Russian 
dreadnaught belching great clouds of black smoke 
from her huge vertical funnels, to " lay to," and 
" put in." 

It is not necessary to state that the Captain of 
the " Wellamo " obeyed. 

We ran close alongside a granite quay, and 
made fast. Russian officers, soldiers and sailors, 
in many different uniforms, thronged the dock and 
stared at the steamer's passengers. Several offi- 
cers came aboard, and paced our deck in great 
dignity. .1 mustered sufficient courage to accost 
one officer in French — it was a chance but my 
endeavor was rewarded, as the officer understood 
and was delightfully responsive, courteously giv- 
ing me the information that the " Wellamo " 
might be held at Kronstadt, for hours. His Im- 
perial Majesty, the Czar of Russia and Emperor 
of Poland, was leaving St. Petersburg, upon the 
Im{)erial Yacht, to meet the President of the 
French Republic, and for a certain time every kind 
of vessel must remain at " attention " — a tribute 
of respect. 

Through my glasses I could see an imperial 
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looking vessel in the distance, with destroyers and 
cruisers, in attendance. 

Naturally, I had expected to find some im- 
perialism in Russia, but it was a bit of a surprise 
to come suddenly upon a regulation, affecting for 
hours, all steamers — express, passenger, mail and 
freight. The passengers were annoyed, but at the 
moment no one ventured to express his adverse 
opinion I 

One of the officers who came aboard the " Wel- 
lamo," wore a stunning, and really beautiful uni- 
form and carried a short dagger. He wore many 
medals, and the other officers, the sailors, sol- 
diers and policemen, within a large radius, turned 
and saluted him — they not only saluted but held 
their hands to the visors of their caps until the 
officer was at least fifteen or twenty feet distant. 

From a lookout tower upon the dock, ofiicers 
were looking through a telescope, and in delight- 
ful contrast at the base of the lookout tower were 
a group of sailors intent upon making tea from a 
large brass samovar, so close to our steamer that 
you could catch the aroma of the fragrant con- 
tents. I bad thought samovars unusual things, 
past general usage, curiosities almost, and to see 
one — and a beauty, too — down on the ground, a 
daily familiarity to sailors who were making an 
exquisite brew, was a charming and tempting 
glimpse of Russian domestic afifairs. 
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A powerful destroyer flying the Russian 
Naval flag — white with diagonal blue bands — 
came alongside, and we were mysteriously re- 
leased and given permission to proceed at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, to reach St. Petersburg, 
I learned, about four. 

To go into Russia even in times of settled 
peace, one must not fail to procure a passport from 
his government — ^much less so in frowning times 
of probable war. It is customary to present one- 
self at a Russian consulate, to have the passport 
vised, endorsements and dates appended, Rus- 
sian Internal Revenue stamps attached and, last 
but not least, the necessary fee collected. Many 
of my countrymen have an unfortunate boastf ul- 
ness, that is regrettable in any nationality, in the 
spread-eagle- America style. This unwise, short- 
sighted type among my coimtrymen, was so closely 
under my observation in Europe, during the early 
war days of 1914, that it recurs sharply to my 
mind, whenever I recall the rigor of Russian re- 
quirements and law. The type of citizen who 
boastfully shrugs at suitable restrictions, and sug- 
gests that no obstacle hinders his intended advance, 
would find some difficulty at the Russian Fron- 
tier, if a passport was without X}is£, endorsement, 
stamp and so forth. 

The unhappy possessor of a passport not tech- 
nically " in order,*' merits sympathy, when he is 
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unknowingly in the wrong. Even after entering 
Russia, passports must be presented for inspection 
by the Russian police, many times before permis- 
sion to travel, from city to city, and to change one's 
local residence, and finally to leave the country, 
can be secured. 

A traveler should not use newspapers in pack- 
ing his luggage, as the introduction of certain 
papers and periodicals, as well as many books, is 
forbidden, and innocent packing material may 
arouse suspicion and cause a traveler to be detained 
for thorough examination. 



CHAPTER IV 

IN ST. PETERSBURG 

The approach to St. Petersburg was entranc- 
ing — ^through canal and a maze of shipping. On 
the left was a busy ship yard, a strenuous place, 
where great dreadnaughts were under hurried 
construction; on the right a host of masts and 
spars of merchant ships loading and unloading, 
and above and beyond the funnels and masts could 
be seen the majestic city, the domes and spires of 
its splendid cathedrals golden in the afternoon sun. 

When at last we came alongside the dock, well 
up the river Neva, the inevitable practical things 
of existence held me from the Russia of my 
thought — with its glittering cathedral domes, 
and from the Russia of my memory — ^back there 
within the book-cover-scene, until the customs offi- 
cers, the police, the porters and cabmen, the in- 
terpreters, boarding house and hotel agents, 
stevedores, and idlers, who thronged the quay had 
their will with my luggage. From appearance 
and sounds, confusion reigned. But the customs 
examination though thorough in the extreme, was 
noticeably courteous. My only difficulties were 
with a revolver and my camera. I was questioned 
over my passport, and over the customs, and at 

56 
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such length over some misunderstanding about my 
ticket that I felt hopeless, and was looking off 
whenever I could, toward the domes of the cathe- 
drals, fearing the sun would set, when a good 
" Russian-English " accent inquired, " do you 
not wish a guide ? " I promptly trusted in Provi- 
dence and engaged the services of my to-be-new 
Russian friend, my guide Antanoff^, who had 
handed me his card and stood smiling pleasantly 
at me through a pair of tortoise shell glasses. He 
had a becoming short brown moustache, and a 
magnetic manner. 

Antanoff proved to be a wonder. He 
smoothed out my difficulties, as if by magic. Two 
of the little droskys conveyed us, with my bags, 
to an hotel. My passport was promptly appro- 
priated by the hotel management to be " deposited 
with the police," and I was instructed that twenty- 
four hours notice of intention to depart, must be 
given in order to secure the police permission to 
leave the city. If no objection to a traveler's 
proposed trip, has been furnished to the police, 
a passport is returned in ample time, by 
their department. And these police of Russia — 
the municipal police in particular — all carry 
" h'exposed," not only a billy but a sword, and 
an automatic pistol, strapped conspicuously upon 
the outside of a very fetching uniform. Antanoff, 
my guide, informed me that for every one of 
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the municipal police in uniform there were — in 
plain clothes — at least hundreds of the Secret 
Imperial Service. Not only was Antanoff a won- 
der in his qualifications as a guide, but also in the 
wide range of his association with influential ofii- 
cials and channels of information. 

Upon the bed in my room at the hotel, there 
was a roimd pasteboard bolster, and as I did not 
like it, I took it off and placed it upon the lower 
wardrobe shelf. Upon the upper shelves, I placed 
my valuables, my field glasses, my camera, my 
notebooks and so forth, closed and locked the door 
and took the key with me when I went down for 
dinner. Retiu*ning to the room about an hour 
later, and unlocking the wardrobe, I found every- 
thing of mine in its place, but not the bolster — 
it was not to be seen. Duplicate keys to pieces of 
furniture served to illustrate Russian vigilance, 
and in the instance of my wardrobe door, the vigi- 
lance was accompanied with tactful imderstand- 
ing, for happily the bolster was removed, not to 
return. 

As on the " Wellamo," I felt the recurrent 
influence of my book-cover sketch, and the per- 
isonality of the unseen but ever-present Czar, and 
I fell to wondering if he objected to my keeping 
the diary I What I was even yet to write, I felt 
sure he knew! 

Throughout the night, it was as light as a 
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gray English day, almost uncanny, no street 
lights being necessary. 

I would have been as dependent as a child, 
without Antanoff . He steered me among the 
kopecs and roubles of the Russian money, 
schooled me in the mysteries of the double calen- 
dar — the old and the new used simultaneously — 
and he read to me, for the newspapers and street 
signs eluded the most diligent and artful over- 
tures of familiarity. I was fearfully perplexed, 
baffled even to feeling annoyed, in pursuit of the 
Russian alphabet. Antanoff was altogether in- 
valuable in knowing what and what not to do, 
and he obtained for me a permit to make photo- 
graphs. But in one particular, he was ill at ease, 
in spite of my smile. Antanoff was greatly dis- 
concerted if I would inquire — " What is a nihil- 
ist 1 " and he would look about and try to observe 
if I was overheard. This was only in the first days 
of my visit, and if he was an agent of the secret 
police, Antanoff might have taken a fancy to turn 
the tables and make me the subject of a gruesome 
joke. 

Upon the arrival of the President of France, 
Monsieur Poincare, on the occasion of his visit 
to His Imperial Majesty, the Czar of Russia, 
Antanoff took me to see the cordial welcoming 
of the distinguished visitors, and as I watched 
the royal escort of Russia's guests from the French 
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Republic, through the streets of St. Petersburg, 
my hopes were high that these great allies could 
accomplish a just and peaceful phase of inter- 
national diplomacy. 

After seeing the Czar's visitors pass, we wit- 
,^ nessed on the famous 

Nj thoroughfare, the Nevski 

N Prospekt near the Anich- 

kov crossing, an arrest — 
undoubtedly of a Gennan 
spy. The great street was 
crowded — " Look, Sir," 
cried Antanoff, " and you 
will see something of in- 
terest." Three men, mo- 
' mentarily in a struggle, 

were standing near the 
curb — I heard a click, and 
saw the glitter of hand- 
cuffs. The prisoner was 
between two plainclothes detectives of the Secret 
Imperial Service, and was locked to one of them 
by the steel cuffs. A drosky passed — then two 
more — then a fourth drosky drew up to the curb, 
and the tiiree men got in and without a word, 
drove off. " The fourth was a police drosky," 
said Antanoff, but to all appearances it was only 
an ordinary cab. The system was perfect — no 
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painted patrol with clanging bell. Indeed, they 
do such things well — in Russia. 

To all appearances many things were only of 
ordinary quality and occurrence, at that time, in 
every country in Europe. Antanoff , for example^ 
would have been considered only an ordinary 
guide, until one knew better. As the police drosky 
disappeared I turned to AntanofF inquiring^ 
" What is thought in Russia, by well-informed 
citizens, of Germany's attitude in the present 
situation? " Our Ambassadorial post in Russia 
also was vacant, and I was not, indeed, obtaining 
much information through our diplomatic service. 

" What do you think. Sir, yourself? " said 
Antanoff loyal and cautious diplomat that he 
was, but becoming assured as to my views and 
sympathies being fundamentally French, he 
launched somewhat freely into expression of his 
own views as representative of the well-informed 
Russian citizen. 

" There is such a thing. Sir, as a person or a 
country posing in the character of an angel of 
light, when in reality it is exactly the opposite. 
I am in close touch with friends, Russian friends, 
residents of Berlin, and it is well known that 
the German Emperor is exerting his influence to 
have the dispute between Austria and Servia local- 
ized — ^kept right there in Austrian- Servian terri- 
tory, and treated as a domestic quarrel. That 
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cannot mean anything but for Servia to lose — 
hands off in such a quarrel is just the same as 
helping the big side to win." 

AntanofF dropped his voice almost to a whis- 
per and looking me straight in the eyes, said, 
" You know, Sir, I trust you, for I know men 
pretty well, by this time," he paused — 

" How do you mean * by this time,' " I queried, 
noticing his pause after the words. 

" I have seen service for the government, Sir, 
and will always serve her to the best of my ability 
— yes," he continued with sudden energy, " I have 
it direct from Berlin and from good authority that 
the German government is stating through its 
ministers to the representatives of the other 
nations that Germany hopes Servia will agree to 
all that Austria demands as to investigation of 
the assassination and the punishment of all per- 
sons in any way connected with the crime, that 
this would be the only way for Servia to keep the 
approval of civilization — and the German govern- 
ment is sure Servia will do this. On the surface 
that looks like being for peace, doesn't it — peace 
between Austria and Servia, now, and keeping 
the peace throughout Europe, whereas it's a damn 
clever way of keeping out of a quarrel that you 
could help to settle peacefully, by jumping in 
and saying a word for the under dog ; and by keep- 
ing out you make the under dog appear to be 
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responsible for broken peace when he won't just 
lie down and get licked/' 

Whatever he was officially, Antanoff was well 
versed in affairs political — ^both local and inter- 
national. 

There were swarms of plain-clothes detectives 
in the Imperial Service ; tens of thousands, Anta- 
noff assured me, distributed all through Europe, 
separate from the great division of uniformed 
municipal pohce, and I felt certain that they knew 
much at the present time. 

In the evening of the second day after the 
arrival of the President of France, Antanoff took 
me to a decidedly Bohemian-looking restaurant 
for dinner. He said as we started off, '' I'll take 
you to a new place to-night, and maybe show you 
something new in other ways, but — look me 
squarely in the eyes, again, if you don't mind, and 
let me make sure of my compact with your French 
ways of thinking — before I take you I " 

'' I understand you, Antanoff, and I'm quite 
as French-English-Russian, in my thinking, as 
you could wish me to be." I held out my hand, 
and he gripped it firmly — there was no smile* on 
his face nor on mine, but his kindly blue eyes 
took on the seriousness that he must have found 
in my own, for with a final pressure of my hand 
and a nod we started off — and no later renewal 
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of our compact was necessary, throughout my 
stay in St. Petersburg. 

Antanoff joined three men at a table in the 
restaurant as soon as we entered, but just before, 
in a dark side street, he had removed his glasses, 
and put on a different cap ; he had also taken off 
three rings that he always wore. I hadn't been 
told what to expect, and it was a good thing that 
Antanoff let me see that much of the evening's 
proceedings, for I was prepared now to see every 
and anyone's physiognomy change without warn- 
ing. I was . introduced not by name, but as an 
" all right American." The Austro- Servian dis- 
pute was being discussed and Antanoff was, I 
found for the time, a " waiter " from an Austrian 
cafe, as were the three men whom we had joined 
at the table. 

Antanoff 's introduction of me seemed entirely 
satisfactory to the three friends who hardly inter- 
rupted themselves, a moment, for a greeting. 
They were speaking in lowered tones. 

"With regard to the press, what does their 
devilish peace talk count in Budapest " — said one 
of these men, " I can tell you that I know that war 
supplies are being sent in enormous amounts daily 
to the Austrian Frontier." 

" What do official peace views matter to us," 
to my horror I heard Antanoff remark, until a 
casual look from him, rallied my senses. " We've 
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got the people at large for war, and even if some 
in the government are really for peace, the most 
are not." " What does it matter about Austria's 
government, one way or the other when we've got 
our orders from Germany," suddenly broke in the 
youngest man of the trio, a strapping giant of a 
fellow, of military bearing. *" Why," he said 
turning to me, " you must know in America, as 
we do here, that France and Russia " — in a mere 
whisper — " have no army to stand up for their 
affairs. Why, they're no better in the size of 
their armies than America," he said, smiling at me, 
" and you know that's damn little." 

" Germany's the whole show," broke in Anta- 
noff, nearly killing me with shocked surprise. 
" Weak or strong, it isn't Austria that's in this 
thing for blood, it's Germany, and we know she's 
in it to win." 

'* Orders have come to-day from Germany, for 
the first readiness for Germans here." 

After Antanoff had made an appointment for 
a later meeting with the three men, we took our 
departure. 

I waited for Antanoff to be the first to speak, 
which he did not do until we were virtually on the 
opposite side of the city. " Do you know what 
they meant by first readiness? " Antanoff asked 
me. 

" No, what? " I questioned. 
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" It's Germany's custom — and her only cus- 
tom of this kind — and she has used it for years — 
to give a notice long in advance of actual mobiliza- 
tion — ^notice for a sort of * be ready ' or * atten- 
tion, ' when there's any hint of war trouble." 

" But are you safe, Antanoff, to be a waiter 
in an Austrian cafe, part of the week and a trav- 
elers' guide which is so public, and heaven knows 
how many other things in addition? I don't want 
anything to happen to you 1 " 

" Nothing will happen — at least not in a lit- 
tle thing like this to-night — and if it ever does 
come, in anything big, it's for Russia — and what 
could be better 1 " 

I put my arm about his shoulders, and said, 
" There's one thing, Antanoff , whether or not I'm 
an * all right American,' you're an * all right ' 
Russian!" 

The concierge of a tenement or apartment 
house is usually an agent of the Secret Service 
and must visit, each day, even in normal times the 
apartment of all the occupants, and report to head- 
quarters anything of a suspicious character. Did 
the incident of the wardrobe, in the hotel, come 
under these normal orders, or was it due to the 
ominous war outlook? 

The system which required permission for 
changing one's residence, in the same town, as well 
as to move to another, a usual regulation, and not 
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only when the sky has war clouds, is an excellent 
one, for both the suppression of crime and the 
great convenience of those outside the pale of 
crime. Any one in a Russian town or city can be 
found quickly through the police, in paying the 
regulation fee for an address, which is but a few 
kopecs. If, in Russia, you are given a man's 
address, he is there ! He has not moved nor dis- 
appeared — ^it would be next to impossible. 
Among the members of the Imperial Secret Police 
Service are waiters and other servants, clerks and 
valets; it embraces many brave and clever per- 
sons, both men and women. 

My infallible Antanoff , seeing my interest in 
such matters, informed me that a Russian subject 
could be sent to the fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul — for a period of three months, as one " po- 
litically unsafe," on so simple a remark as " I do 
not like the Czar's cravat." If a foreigner, an 
American, for instance, made such a remark, he 
also could be sent to the Fortress — ^and for the 
same period of time — but as " an unmoral 
character." 

" A nihilist, then, would be an unmoral charac- 
ter, or would he be ? " I ventured suddenly, 

again, but laughingly, as my friendly guide tried 
to sneeze loudly and to cough in his efforts to avoid 
a reply, although he had a quick sense of humor 
and knew that I was merely having amusement. 
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After a few days in St. Petersburg, the sense 
of unreality disappeared, and the influence of my 
book-cover-design abated. I breathed the Rus- 
sian air, freely and contentedly, and began to love 
the wonderful land and its people. 

We visited the scores of edifices of absorbing 
interest, in St. Petersburg, the Winter Palace, 
the famous Hermitage Museum, the Fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul and the Cathedrals of the 
Transfiguration and of St. Isaac. 

At the Winter Palace of the Czar, when the 
Imperial Guard is changed the stately military 
band plays almost as one great instrument. 

I was permitted to see the interior of the Win- 
ter Palace. It is magnificent in its splendor, 
exquisite in luxury and perfect in taste, a witness 
to generations of noble culture. The Throne 
Room is a majestic triumph. Architecturally, the 
Winter Palace interior is a gem in its proportions^ 
and in decorations and ornaments displayed. 

I pictured the brilUance of a Court Ball at the 
Winter Palace. I learned from Antanoff, that 
His Imperial Majesty had not, since the Russo- 
Japanese war thrown open this palace for the usual 
social entertaining. One's social standing in St. 
Petersburg depended upon recognition by the 
Czar,^ at his Court Ball, and if the Emperor and 
Empress withheld an invitation, it would practi- 
cally mean the social ruin of those thus slighted. 
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The high standards of social deportment made 
it an honor and a distinction, jealously to be 
sought, to be included among the guests at the 
Imperial Ball. 

There are three Royal Palaces in or near St. 
Petersburg, and in visiting these impressive build- 
ings, a traveler embarks upon a dreamland trip 
of wonder. Their marvelous collections of treas- 
ixre are the universal tribute of Russia to her Im- 
perial Ruler and head of the Russian Church. 
Palaces that I had seen, in visits to other countries, 
dwindled to relative insignificance as the rare 
beauty of the endless number of Russia's marvels 
was revealed. In a visit to one of the great 
museums, I said to Antanoff , '' I suppose, that 
His Majesty the Czar could make a present to 
me of that wonderful clock? " If His Majesty 
wished, he could present to you the entire 
museum," was Antanoff s reply. 

I recalled these treasiu*es with undiminishing 
joy, in a daily happy retrospect on the long ride 
through Russia to the frontier. They always 
arrived in my thought with the words of the Queen 
of Sheba, when she had seen the house King 
Solomon had built. " It was a true report that I 
heard in mine own land — and, behold, the half 
was not told to me." 

I had at last, found in Russia, the Treasure 
Country that had existed in my mind since the 
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story of King Solomon was first read to me — and 
it was easy, now, to believe the part I had liked 
best: " Once every three yews came the navy 
of Tarshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks 1 " 

The numerous great bells, in the many gilded 
domes and steeples of the city, cry out on Sunday 
from their exalted places, for Russia is profoundly 
religious. These great Church bells chime the 
hours and each quarter, and the people on the 
streets, and the cabmen on their boxes devoutly 
cross themselves. 

The music in the services of the Church was 
entirely vocal, and the voices of the priests were 
"" ' sts' robes had won- 
i everything within 
old and glistening 
ns of malachite and 
leavy clouds of in- 
; in their various- 
pon the tiled floor 
to the stone while 
iselves as the rich, 
meats rolled forth, 
I charm to soul and 

store the rich color 
ire film and phono- 
tderful harmony of 
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the scene, in all its exquisite fullness and detail, to 
release it again at wiU for the benefit of all who 
have not experienced such a stirring ecclesiastical 
drama. 

After the service, I was permitted to go behind 
the Great Altar, and I was instructed that only 
men are allowed to pray in this holy place. All 
women are forbidden; they are considered as be- 
ing not moral enough, since Eve tempted Adam 
with the apple in the Garden of Eden, and, accord- 
ing to the Holy Church of Russia all women 
have inherited, since then, a sinful nature and 
disposition I 

One may purchase in the churches, Holy 
Water, in bottles. Holy Oils, for wounds and 
sores. Holy Cotton, to be put into aching ears, 
and troublesome teeth, and also Holy Bread, to 
take home to the sick. 

Thousands of pigeons are fed each day in front 
of the churches in Russia, almost invariably among 
the crippled and beggars, and this feeding of the 
birds is done by representatives of the Church, 
for the pigeons are believed to bring the Holy 
Ghost to earth. 

There are many chapels at street comers in St. 
Petersburg where one may kneel in prayer, if 
only for a moment in the busy hour of the day, 
and I have seen the worshipers praying upon the 
muddy and wet flagstone floors on rainy days. 
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kneeling before the Holy Icons, which »e kissed 
by multitudes. Religion, indeed, seemed to be 
deeply a part of life for the Russian people and 
part of patriotism. Many relics were shown to 
me, the hand of St. John the Baptist, and wood 
from the Cross of Christ. 

I was impressed with the existence of the 
greatest extremes, in St. Petersburg; culture, 
luxury and wealth, and ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty. Russia was profoundly religious but 
there appeared to be an inexplicable ignorance 
of hygiene in letting hundreds of persons in their 
religious worship, press their lips to the smeared 
glass, covering the Holy Icons. 

Russia is highly military, and it was interest- 
ing to observe that all boys and men wear some 
kind of uniform. All Russians — so to speak — 
are engaged in performing some duty for the 
Czar. Schoolboys, and sometimes schoolgirls, 
messengers and even telegraph employees, as weU 
as persons holding higher and more responsible 
positions are to be seen dressed in a uniform 
assigned to their special occupations. 

A custom that<Krould probably be as difficult 
to adopt among my countrymen as is the passing 
on the left of the English people in their street 
traffic is the Russian custom among the women 
of wearing their wedding rings upon the right 
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hand except during widowhood, when it is worn 
upon the left. 

" The Russian woman, tell me Antanoff, do 
they, as a general thing, take an interest in public 
affairs? I have met, throughout the diplomatic 
service in several countries, a number of charming, 
cultured, distinguished Russian women, but I 
wish it were possible for me here, as it was in 
Berlin, to talk with people of various social groups 
and occupations, but, you see, I do not speak 
the Russian language ! " 

" But French, Sir, you speak French readily, 
and many Russian women here in St. Petersbiu*g, 
know the French language — women of several 
classes — ^and if you like I can safely accomplish 
an introduction." 

" Safely 1 that seems to imply danger," I said 
laughingly. " Am I to meet a feminine govern- 
ment agent — and does your word * safely ' apply 
to her or to me or to yourself? Look here, Anta- 
noff," I said in all seriousness, " I would not for 
the world add to my studies, sociological and psy- 
chological, at your risk I " 

''Ah, Sir, there always are risks in talking 
with an mteresting woman." 

" Well, Antanoff," I returned, " I will trust 
your good judgment, and I am in your hands to 
meet the Russian French-speaking lady that you 
may select ! " 
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That evening at a garden restaurant near the 
Nikolayevski Bridge, frequented at night by all 
classes of the demi-monde, AntanofF with the 
grace of a Chesterfield, presented me to Made- 
moiselle X. 

She had the Russian beauty that lies in a 
charming, harmonious irregularity of feature, 
wonderful auburn hair, and gray eyes that held a 
glance of such thoughtful intelligence that, on the 
instant, I knew this young woman to be of possible 
or actual value — perhaps danger — to her countrj% 

Antanoff had volunteered some rather queerly- 
put statements, just before we arrived. 

" I will remain. Sir, if you like, but not dine 
with you at the restaurant, where there will be a 
really fine concert and you will have opportunity 
to converse with Mademoiselle X. Should you, 
Sir, wish to prolong the evening indefinitely, you 
will turn the wrap, which Mademoiselle will wear, 
inside-out, and carry it that way upon your left 
arm, and I will understand — otherwise carrv it 
upon the right arm, and not reversed." 

" I don't anticipate prolonging the evening 
indefinitely Antanoff," I said, but he insisted 
upon his plan of signals. 

In no place have I found the habit of art, if I 
may so express it, so general as in Russia. At the 
restaurants the music was invariably of high ex- 
cellence and to my great admiration the people 
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listened attentively and spoke together of its 
good qualities, but there was never any applause — 
from Russians ; it was a matter of habit with them 
to have the best. So it was with their wine. 

We had the exhilarating Russian champagne. 
It was noteworthy that my charming new acquain- 
tance partook of very little. Here let me give to 
the untraveled in Russia a warning — ^the Russian 
wine is sweet, it is delicious, but this Russian wine 
is three times as intoxicating as it is sweet and 
delicious. 

Mademoiselle X. had been at school in Paris — 
had been around the world twice — and had lived 
for some time in Japan and in Persia — not only 
did she know several languages but she was 
talented in music, and had appeared in opera. 
At the moment, she also had a book in progress of 
publication. Her charm was mysterious, quite 
apart from both personal grace and beauty, and 
this element of mystery was in everything she said. 
She never told of an actual, concrete experience, 
nor expressed a definite judgment or point of 
view except upon music — not once as to people, 
nations or events. Try as I would I could not 
succeed in drawing her out, nor — as it were — 
" finding her out." 

She would illustrate theories and ideas by tell- 
ing a story, brilliantly, but would not say who 
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held that theory or whose idea it was she painted 
for me in words of fire, or of ice. 

As she clasped her delicate hands, upon the 
edge of the table, and leaned forward, resting her 
exquisitely pale cheek upon her jeweled fingers, 
she portrayed an illustration of national vigilance 
with the words, " either through love or curiosity 
a man can be readily betrayed, and used, when he 
least suspects it " 

I noticed, suddenly, that Mademoiselle X's 
wrap lay inside-out upon the back of her chair — 
Antanoff was leaning against a pillar thirty feet 
away. 

But Antanoff saw my apparently casual rever- 
sal of the dainty cloak — as its green-gold lining 
went underneath, preparatory to carrying it upon 
my — right arm! ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦** 

Antanoff called a cabman who had the most 
luxuriant beard of the many I saw in Russia, and 
as we drove along through the white night, to our 
hotel, Antanoff, thinking the matter of interest 
to me, said, " These men wear their beards long 
with the object of keeping their faces warm in 
the winter, and most of them are barefooted.*' 
Any agreement made with the cabmen for service, 
I soon learned, was only for the moment I No 
sooner do you hand them the previously specified 
amount than they look at it with contempt and 
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shout for more. It is the rule to walk away unless 
you care to donate further fractions of pennies. 

The admirable Russian habit of gifts to the 
poor was especially called to my attention when 
I heard, upon the following night, the opera Pag- 
liacci in the theatre — also a gift to the Russian 
people from Prince Oldenboreski. No one was 
admitted to the theatre until the prescribed gift 
of ten kopecs was made for the needy. A person 
wealthy enough to enjoy the opera or a play at 
the theatre is considered wealthy enough also to 
give a small percentage of the cost of the ticket to 
the poor. 

At one of the Russian restaurants, near the 
Zoologitcheski Saa, I was attracted to the win- 
dows by the rhythmic sound of marching and I 
looked out upon several splendid regiments of 
Infantry swinging past. 

I was thrilled by the military in Russia — the 
magnificient looking officers and well-set-up men. 
They all reminded me of the beautiful lead 
soldiers, I used to buy when I was a boy — that 
wonderful kind that would always delight your 
heart as you opened the box and blew away the 
tissue paper packing. 

In St. Petersburg, and also in Moscow, later, 
the martial element of Russia's life was a stirring 
tone, blending with all else and yet distinct — in 
its potency. It was a delight, in Russia, to blow 
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away the surface tissue interests of life and look 
into the underlying serious values — ^it was deeply 
impressive to realize that in St. Petersburg there 
were eighty-five thousand troops. Their presence, 
everywhere throughout the streets of the city, was 
very evident. 

Directly opposite my hotel was the German 
Embassy, which was dostined so soon to be 
wrecked by an angry, patriotic crowd. I took to 
heart the dire forebodings of my friend Antanoff , 
for he was manifestly in a position to know exist- 
ing conditions, and all his predictions to me came 
true. In spite of the outlook, I decided to go on 
to Moscow. 

Traveling in Russia is quite an arduous under- 
taking. For many reasons you cannot decide in 
the afternoon that you will take a train that same 
night I The sleeping car service is limited, and if 
the accommodations of the only one provided are 
sold, a second car will not be put on, and you must 
wait a day, perhaps two or longer, for another 
opportunity. Having obtained your reservation, 
in advance, from the ticket agents — ^who practice 
a pecidiar custom of counting and calculating by 
means of beads sliding on wire frames while they 
sip glasses of cold tea, which stand ever before 
them — and having received, also, your passport 
from the police and the necessary permission to 
depart, arrangements must then be made to rent 
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bedding for use in the sleeping car, at one rouble 
for the night. The train guard is a very import- 
ant-seeming official, nevertheless. After making 
up the berths he sleeps upon the floor in the aisle 
outside the state-room doors. 

The gauge of the railroad tracks in Russia 
has been a few centimeters wider than in Germany 
and elsewhere, so that in time of possible war the 
enemy troop trains from neighboring countries 
might not invade Russia. 

I had, of course, planned to take Antanoff 
with me to Moscow, and I was greatly distressed 
when I suddenly learned upon the afternoon of 
my departure, that he found it impossible to 
accompany me and, with grave boreboding I 
wrung his hand in farewell, as my train pulled out 
of St. Petersburg. 

Slow, but safe and sure, were the Russian 
trains, they hardly exceeded twenty to thirty miles 
an hour at any time, although they rocked and 
rolled upon the roughest road bed that I have ever 
traversed. 

The Russian railroad equipment was interest- 
ing in its great variety I We had, in one train, all 
kinds of cars of all shapes, sizes, heights and 
lengths, and of all colors. Freight cars, day 
coaches — second, third and fourth class — ^flat-cars, 
and a sleeping car. They were large and wide- 
bam-like affairs. 
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Never attempt to travel with trunks in Russia, 
for they would cause a three or four days delay — 
and never deny breaking a window upon a Rus- 
sian train! 

The eagle eye of the guard noticed at once 
in the morning that a window in the compartment 
of an elderly American gentleman from Boston, 
the compartment next to mine, had been broken. 
It was a state-room car, with a long hall running 
through it on one side and into which all the doors 
of the compartments opened. 

The elderly gentleman " had broken the win- 
dow,*' the guard promptly pointed out, and he 
held up two fingers demanding two roubles — or 
perhaps '' the window had been cracked in some 
mysterious way from the outside, but in any event 
it was the old gentleman's compartment and win- 
dow, and two roubles were wanted 1 " There was 
no interpreter, so immediately I answered the 
elderly gentleman's general summons to all lan- 
guages but Russian for cooperation and a hear- 
ing I I had left my beloved Antanoff in St. 
Petersburg and I was on my linguistic mettle 1 I 
was assured by the elderly American that he knew 
nothing whatever of the star-like crack in the win- 
dow, nor how it came there, and I attempted to 
wave the guard and the subject away. 

Hearing the altercation, a young artillery offi- 
cer stopped and looked in at the open door, and 
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realizing that we did not understand his language, 
he spoke in German. Finding a eonunon battle 
ground I explained that my fellow countryman 
was guiltless, but the guard insisted that it would 
be his duty to summon the police at the next 
station, unless the window was paid for ! 

" He is a bluffer I " shouted my American 
acquaintance, " a four-flusher 1 " and he wished 
the guard to be told in Russian — by way of fluent 
and Prussian German that as an American citi- 
zen and traveler, " he was going to sit * pat.' " 

The Russian artillery officer shrugged his 
shoulders, the guard disappeared, and I sat down 
beside my alarmed coimtryman and assured him, 
in the absence of evidence, he had nothing to 
fear and, no doubt, the guard really was bluffing. 
I shall never again advance an opinion in Russia 1 

At the next station the police did come aboard 
and walked directly into the compartment of the 
broken window, as if by magic I These police 
officers were fully equipped with swords and auto- 
matic pistols — ready for any sort of affray. There 
were two officials, and the smaller man had the 
most aggressive eyebrows, and both had the most 
luxuriant whiskers that I have known outside the 
story of Bluebeard. The guard of our train im- 
mediately joined the group and made the formal 
accusations, while I tried in an English-French- 
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German combination, with a few Russian words 
that I had learned, and proudly contributed, to 
explain that my recent American acquaintance 
knew not the least thing about the accident. The 
officials all failed to understand me — especially 
my Russian words, I thought, and I even sus- 
pected a smile as I attempted them — and it was 
fortunate that the German-speaking Russian 
reappeared. 

'' Be good enough to present this gentleman's 
compliments, to these distinguished members of 
the Imperial Police," I ventured, " and say that 
he did not break the window." 

The officials produced a notebook and re- 
corded the American traveler's full name, his 
address, his business, his age, his height, his weight, 
the color of his hair and eyes, whether or no he 
was bearded or shaven, the shape of his nose, his 
mouth, his face, the type of his forehead and his 
matrimonial status! His signature, also, was 
taken, the number of his passport noted, his place 
of destination and, last but not least, some mean- 
dering endorsement was made upon the back of 
the passport. Meanwhile all three signal bells 
had sounded from the station, the locomotive 
whistle had blown its deep bass note, but still 
the train was being held. Finally, the officials 
wished to know if the " gentleman who broke the 
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window " preferred " to leave the train at the pres- 
ent station " for an adjustment of the matter or 
if he desired to have it taken up at a subsequent 
date. 

Again, I presented the elderly American's 
" salutations/' and I stated through our friendly 
interpreter, that " with their Imperial Permis- 
sion, it would be jnore convenient not to leave the 
train at the present station but to have the ques- 
tion considered at a subsequent date and place." 
The police officials withdrew in great dignity after 
a final damning of my friend's American pass- 
port with some endorsement which would require 
additional inspection before he would be permitted 
to leave Russia. 

Then the train .was allowed to move. 

The impressiveness of the guard was so con- 
clusive, and he was so distinguished-looking, that 
I felt he must have held, at the least, the Imperial 
Portfolio of Minister of Railroads. 

The train was continually stopping for short 
or long, but interesting visitations at little stations. 
At these small places the time-honored custom 
of travelers was seen in the quick rush to a long 
coimter, where the passengers from the trains 
" helped " themselves to any articles of food, in 
sight, and carried them off — ^like triumphant ani- 
mals — on the side, or in corners. 
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Each time before starting again various signal 
bells were sounded for the train : the first bell was 
struck once» then one minute would elapse and 
two bells would be struck, then after another 
minute had passed three bells would be struck — 
then a blast would come from the locomotive 
whistle, the low vibratory note of an ocean fog- 
horn, the engine would tug at the draw-bar — and 
the train respond. 

As we approached old Moscow on the follow- 
ing day, we passed numbers of wonderful little 
villages, with thatched houses and diminutive 
white-washed churches with highly colored domes 
and bell towers. 

Great wooden crosses stood in the middle of 
wheat fields — some had silver balls upon them 
that glistened in the level rays of the setting sim. 
In these fields, storks and their nests were familiar 
sights. 

At the road crossings, it was the picturesque 
custom for women, bare-legged, to be the flagmen 
of the road. At many of the little towns I left the 
train and went into the artistic stations, which 
were painted a dark pumpkin yellow — the chim- 
neys white-washed. The peasants in their many- 
colored blouses were at prayer before little altars 
enveloped with rich incense, and there, as in St. 
Petersburg, the worshipers knelt and touched 
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their foreheads to the stone floor, as they prayed 
— the sounding of the signal bells at the station, 
giving them notice how long the prayers might 
continue. 

It has been said that St. Petersburg is the 
head of Russia, and that Moscow is Russia's heart. 
I had already acknowledged full allegiance to 
Russia's head — and now I was on my way to offer 
devotion to Her heart. 



CHAPTER V 

IN MOSCOW 

I HAD known Moscow to be more character- 
istically Russian than St. Petersburg — ^less in- 
fluenced by western habits of thought and life, 
and I was eager to have more intimate knowledge 
of the truly Slavic point of view. 

If it had been possible to study Moscow from 
the historical and traditional side, only, it would 
have proved an endless delight and profit. But 
the blending of the historical and traditional with 
the immediate present — in fact, the manifestation 
of the historical and traditional through that im- 
mediate present, aware of a military summons — 
gave me a special insight and sense of intimacy. 

Apart from the Kremlin with its many won- 
ders, perhaps no one edifice in Moscow enlisted my 
interest more than the cathedral of St. Basil. It 
will be remembered that the architect who designed 
this structure for Ivan the Fourth, called Ivan 
the Terrible, had his sight destroyed — ^by hot irons 
— so that he could never reproduce the building. 

This story, and the whole reign of Ivan the 
Terrible over Russia, unites the extremes of Rus- 
sian characteristics. His strong leadership and 
headship swayed Russia, as She has always loved 
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to be swayed, by masterful authority. Whenever 
a powerful leader has appeared, the Russians as 
a nation have followed, indicating their recogni- 
tion of and admiration for ability, but at the same 
time, their desire for a master. The Russian tem- 
perament shows a dependence, a tendency, indi- 
vidually, to fall short of accomplishment. 

To the glory of the Russian people, it can be 
said, that this leadership which they desire, has 
often existed in ideals and not in a person — ideals 
mainly religious, which have been a dominating 
authority. 

Strange opposites made themselves evident in 
the reign of Ivan the Terrible. In spite of his 
traditional evil temper, he possessed great per- 
sonal charm. He took a fancy, it may be remem- 
bered, to his contemporary Queen Elizabeth of 
England, and sent to her a proposal of marriage. 
The Queen did not favor an alliance with Ivan, 
and diplomatically she dispatched to Russia, a 
special Ambassador with tactfully worded regrets. 
This special representative, for some unaccount- 
able reason, failed to remove his hat when he stood 
in the Royal Presence. 

" Take away this fellow, and nail his hat to his 
head," was Ivan's imperious command. 

I was permitted to hold in my hand in the 
Roumanoff Museum, the steel-shod shaft which 
Ivan the Terrible would drive through thfe foot of 
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any person who might provoke his displeasure, 
during an audience. 

There is no doubt that he was loved by the 
Russian people, whether because of, or in spite 
of his special qualities ! 

The very word Moscow, primarily suggests 
the Kremlin both to the world within Russia, and 
to the world without. Historical and traditional 
Moscow, means the Kremlin above all else, and it 
is foremost in the thought of Moscow of the 
present day. 

The Kremlin is Russia's exponent of spirit- 
uality, royalty, sumptuous wealth, and pride of 
race. 

The Cathedral of the Assumption, in which 
the Czars of Russia are crowned; the Archangel 
Cathedral, a place of earlier royal burial; the 
Cathedral of the Annunciation, where the royal 
Sacraments of Baptism and Marriage are solem- 
nized ; other churches and convents ; the bell tower ; 
the world's largest bell — the * Tsar Bell ' ; and the 
great Kremlin Palace, with all that it includes of 
wonders, in its buildings, and its collections of 
armor, tapestry, weapons, crowns and robes of 
royalty, royal equipages — triumphs in gold and 
silver workmanship and enamel — and most rare 
and exquisite crystal are among the marvels of the 
Kremlin, sacred to Russia, and her greatest 
treasure 1 
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Coming, one afternoon from the Kremlin, 
through the famous Spasskiya Gate — my head 
bared in obedience to the time-honored Royal De- 
cree of Reverence — I heaxd a deep rumble, like 
approaching thunder. Nearer and louder it rolled, 
until battery after battery of Imperial Artillery 
came into view and thundered past. I counted 
to sixty of the endless guns and caissons. After 
the Artillery, came Cavalry, and then more of the 
Artillery. Normally, there were forty thousand 
troops garrisoned in Moscow. The numbers 
seemed endless, and there was little doubt that 
Russian mobilization had begun. 

My Moscow guide was a German by birUi, 
but a naturalized Russian. 

The wave of anti-German popular sentiment, 
with its incidents of raided and destroyed shops 
and other property, that I was to witness in Paris, 
was much more than duplicated in Moscow. The 
guide, a really repellent type in appearance, stated 
to me that he had plans for returning to live in 
Germany — I did not hear whether he safely de- 
parted, or not, according to his purpose, but his 
friends were caught in the storm of Russian popu- 
lar disapproval and protest. 

The Russian Government interned all German 
and Austrian residents, but the public feeling 
against them was so insistent, that the government 
finally did not let them remain as interned citizens. 
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The mob violence in Paris was, literally, typi- 
fied by what it destroyed — as compared to the 
mob violence in Moscow. Milk shops mider Ger- 
man management were the principal subject of 
vengeance in Paris — ^Moscow destructiveness by 
the populace, included practically everything of 
German and Austrian proprietorship. Not only 
were windows broken, and the shop properties 
thrown into the street, but buildings were burned, 
shops of valuable furs were looted and publishers', 
stationers', and booksellers' supplies, tobacco 
shops, bakeries, various warehouses and, the most 
serious in its consequences, numbers of wine shops. 
The excited crowds broke open the casks and 
bottles of wines, by the himdreds, and drinking 
freely, they were, for the time being, beside them- 
selves. There was temporarily, little or no 
attempt at police interference, as they seemed to 
have considered it in the light of a patriotic 
demonstration. Many Germans met with per- 
sonal ill treatment, at the hands of the excited 
Russian crowds, and the Russian Government 
evinced its marked displeasure at the lack of police 
control — by swift removals in the police service. 

These events — almost coincident in Paris and 
Moscow — ^were quickly followed by the establish- 
ment in each place, of martial law, and, for a time 
in both cities, the introduction of a curfew regu- 
lation, which did not in Moscow permit persons 
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to be on the streets after ten o'clock, and in Paris 
after eight o'clock. Paris saw her regulation 
forbidding the sale of absinthe inaugurated, and 
Moscow, with all of Russia, saw the establishment 
of Russia's vodka prohibition law. 

These measures in a lesser way, led the Russian 
people as a whole, under the greater influence 
embodied in the noble Proclamation of the Czar, 
to his soldiers. Nothing of finer quality has be- 
come the possession of the Russian Nation, and 
also of the world. 

Translation of Czae's Peoclamation 

With quiet and dignity has our great Mother 
Russia met the news concerning the declaration of war 
against Her. I am certain that with a similar feeling 
of quietness She will conduct the war. 

I hereby declare most solemnly that I shall not con- 
clude peace before the last enemy soldier has left the 
land! To you who are here collected, my soldiers, so 
dear to me — to you I am turning and to my entire 
Army, of one birth, one soul, strong as a granite wall, 
and I bless you for the work to come. 

His Imperial Majesty, Nicholas H, Empeeoe 
AND Autocrat of Ai>l the Russias, Czar of 
Poland and the Grand Duchy of Finland. 

Seeking the more Slavic point of view, while 
in Moscow, my interest included simple customs, 
manners and habits — things physical, mental and 
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moral 1 Russia's characteristic of extremes was 
evident in the great variety in kind and quality 
of food and of wines and other native drinks. I 
had taken the delightful Russian champagne in 
St. Petersburg, and in Moscow I sought simpler 
native things. 

The ordinary wines are divided, broadly speak- 
ing, into the two classes of white and red, and 
Moscow had a Slavonic brew made from honey 
and water, another, made from the juice of cran- 
berries, and vodka. This I tried, but I confess 
to having thought it quite raw, and altogether 
disagreeable, actually the opposite of the excellent 
native champagne. 

The delicious things offered one in the Rus- 
sian hotels and in the foremost restaurants will 
tempt a traveler to return, but I found the distant 
opposite in the popular native foods as I fairly 
" sampled " them all — in upper and in lower class 
restaurants and even in dingy little inns, in Mos- 
cow, the prices ranging between fifty kopecs, and 
three roubles, for luncheon. 

As I made exploratory tests of the various 
dishes, I had some remarkable experiences. At 
luncheon, fish was prepared in many ways and, in 
several of the restaurants, I could choose the fish 
from those darting about in a glass aquarium, 
thereby insuring freshness, and have it cooked 
to order. There were salmon and herring pre- 
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served, cured and smoked and, always, the national 
soup, a thin product, in which pieces of meat, raw 
fish and ham, and sometimes pieces of fat — always 
cabbage — floated, the entire melange overspread 
with a stratum of sour cream. With this, one was 
always expected to eat a certain native black, 
bitter, rye bread. 

The Slavic points of view, mental, moral and 
spiritual, were to my liking, but the popular food 
was not to my taste 1 This fateful decision applies 
more moderately to their customary luncheon 
menu of four or five varieties of cheese, cucimi- 
bers, cold meats, salted onions, omelettes and 
hard-boiled eggs, anchovy and, what does merit 
my personal commendation, the Russian caviar 1 
I always longed for Antanofi^, as I saw, seated 
opposite me, and eating with positive zest, the 
German guide I had secured in Moscow. 

One of the local charms of Moscow is in the 
variety of costumes to be seen in the streets ; the 
cassocks of the priests; men wearing the long- 
sleeved caftan; some with high pointed caps of 
sheepskin ; others with the old-fashioned merchant 
cap; and also the many kinds of Russian dress 
from all parts of the Empire. 

The diversity of native Russian costumes is 
to be found, also, in ihe Moscow markets, but the 
especial delight of the markets is in the endless 
assortment of articles ofi^ered for sale. I was espe- 
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cially interested in the Sunday market held in the 
Sukkharev Square. 

The lines of stalls ran through several streets 
and men and women both old and young were 
exhibiting their wares — ^jewelry, musical instru- 
ments, clothing, new and " second-hand/' straw 
baskets made in queer shapes and colors, weird 
and fantastic, all sorts of household articles, end- 
less numbers of brilliantly colored scarfs, and 
shawls, and blouses, presented an altogether satis- 
factory aspect of Slavic Moscow. 

But the triumph of the Sunday market was 
my sun dial I A triumph from the standpoint of 
the man who had made it, the man who had owned 
it, the vender in the market who included it amon^ 
his commodities and sang its praises to my willing 
ears, and a triumph for me who saw it, loved it and 
took it with me to Paris and across the sea. 

Only three roubles was its price in the market 
and to my delight an antique dealer in Paris who 
adjusted it for me, because its unusual size had 
necessitated my taking it apart, said as he turned 
the great meridian circle over in his hand with 
the caressing touch of artist and connoisseur, 
" Ah, Monsieur, I will give fifteen hundred francs 
for this 1 " It was praise, indeed, but my silver- 
mounted, brass-etched Moscow sun dial had no 
longer a price. 

In one of the Cathedrals in Moscow, I was 
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deeply interested in the observance of several re- 
ligious services following each other in rapid suc- 
cession. A large congregation stood as is the 
custom, when not kneeling upon the tile floor* 
There was no instrumental music. 

Several young girls in bridal dress, and the 
grooms, wearing white boutonnieres, went forward 
in couples and stood before the priest at the altar 
railing, while their friends and the other brides 
and grooms remained in the background. Be- 
fore the marriage ceremony, Holy Communion 
was received — ^given to them upon a spoon. 

Three girls, in ordinary street dress, stood be- 
fore the priest as the brides and grooms left, and 
Holy Water was sprinkled upon them from a soft, 
long-haired brush, apparently of camel's hair, and 
the priest made the sign of the cross before each 
of them. 

Then followed a service, in which two infants, 
brought to the priest in their mother's arms, were 
lifted by him and carried to the entrance of a kind 
of Sanctuary, which had two doors. One child was 
held high by the priest in a series of motions that 
formed the sign of the cross ; the second child was 
carried by the priest within the Sanctuary, enter- 
ing by the left-hand door and coming out again 
through the door to the right of the Sanctuary, 
when the child was given back to its mother. The 
two infants were then blessed with Holy Water 
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from a bowl held for the officiating priest by an 
assistant, and sprinkled with it by the soft-haired 
brush. Holy Communion was also given to the 
infants like " pap " upon a spoon. 

This service was in the center of the cathedral, 
and for the brides and grooms, and the three young 
girls, before the altar upon the left. 

A service quite different followed, at the far 
right of the church, about a small table which was, 
actually, a little shrine. A cake with a lighted 
Blessed candle in it lay upon the table before a 
brass semi-circle which held three* Holy images 
before which candles were burning. The same 
priest officiated as in the other services, chanting 
elaborate music and swinging a censor of rich in- 
cense. An assisting priest, during a pause in the 
service whispered to the one who was officiating, 
who immediately brought from the Sanctuary a 
golden cross upon a very long chain, about his 
neck. He held the cross aloft above the half circle 
of praying persons who were holding lighted 
candles about the table with the cake and the 
images. Each one then bowed to the cross and 
kissed it. 

What was, apparently, a private baptism of 
infants took place in a room in the basement of 
one of the smaller cathedrals. A large white 
metal bowl, probably of silver, stood upon a chair 
in the middle of the room. It had handles, and 
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three candle sockets with the candles lighted. The 
infants were brought to the church elaborately 
dressed, although the parents were humble citi- 
zens. The very small congregation of members 
of the babies' families, and their friends, stood be- 
fore the priest and the bowl. The infants were 
entirely undressed for the reception of the sacra- 
ment, and there was something so humanly ap- 
pealing to see the little things stripped of their 
flowing, elaborate robes. All the congregation 
held lighted candles — ^the father's candle being 
the longest. The priest's vestments were of won- 
derful colors, yellow embroidered in gold over 
blue. He read the service while an assisting priest, 
in his black cassock with a gold chain about his 
neck chanted. 

There were, to me, quite new and very strange 
parts of the service, but I have sinc^ understood 
their symbolism. The officiating priest holding 
the baby, according to custom spits upon the 
floor over the child's body, symbolically spitting 
upon the devil. This baptism was a three-fold 
immersion in the Holy water in the silver bowl. 
The poor little babies cried aloud I Following 
the immersion, the priest took from a small box, 
which had a cross upon it, two small bottles con- 
taining, probably. Holy oil, and dipping in a 
brush, with a cross on the handle, the sign of the 
cross was made upon the water in the bowl — and 
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after dipping the brush in the oil again — upon the 
child's forehead, chest, soles of its feet, and upon 
its ears. 

A bit of the babies' hair was cut and thrown 
into the bowl of holy water. I did not under- 
stand the full symbolism of this. 

Another aspect of truly Slavic Moscow came 
to me in my visit to the Novo-Dyevitchi Convent 
associated in its founding and rebuilding with 
earlier wars in which Moscow had engaged. With- 
in its gate and walls lies the most ancient garden 
of old box, and flitting about among the many 
graves in the garden and looking down, with the 
wisdom of centuries from the convent walls, were 
ravens, turning gray with age. 

Blessed candles were burning in little shrines 
upon many of the graves, and immortelles pro- 
tected in little cases, like isinglass, lay in stiff but 
decorous homage to the dead. 

As a clock in the bell tower of the convent 
struck each single minute, the nuns crossed 
themselves. 

While I was within the old battlemented wall, 
the actual world drew away, in my thought, and 
in contrast to the peace of the old garden with its 
ancient ravens and sleeping dead, nothing seemed 
less possible and real than coming war — and yet^ 
the Novo-Dyevitchi Convent existed in memory 
of peace that had followed war. 
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I spoke of the historical interest that attached 
to the convent, to a young Russian cavalry 
officer, as we were both leaving the old garden. 
I greeted him in French, as I had become accus- 
tomed to speaking it since the first days spent 
in St. Petersburg. 

" War is not far from Russia, Monsieur, but 
I think it will always, henceforward, continue to be 
far from the Dyevitchi Convent, although as you 
express it, her birth was in the peace that fol- 
lowed strife." 

" Terrible as it was in the days of Napoleon 
that he actually reached Moscow, it does not ap- 
pear likely," I said, hoping for an expression of 
his own thought upon pending war, '^that an 
enemy could again enter Moscow." 

"Whatever happens. Monsieur," he responded, 
" to me individually, it is everything to me that I 
have lived in my beloved city of Moscow, within 
the shadow of the Sacred Kremlin walls ; and not 
distance. Monsieur, but the soul, the spirit of 
Russia stands between the Kremlin — Moscow and 
an enemy I" 

If I had been traveling back to Antanoff in 
St. Petersburg or could I in an equally short time 
have reached Paris, my regret in leaving Moscow 
would have been modified, but I was hot happy 
in again turning my face toward Berlin. If there 
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was to be an international conflict I preferred to 
be in Paris. 

My journey was by way of Warsaw, and for a 
long time I had been deeply interested in the 
lodging of the incongruous element of the Jewish 
group among the peoples of Russia. Upon my 
arrival in Warsaw, on the long drive from the 
station to my hotel, I noticed that thousands of 
Jews thronged the sidewalks; the lower East- 
side of New York is its miniature. The murmur 
of street sounds was altogether familiar, — ^it was 
not Russia, it was New York ! 

I was to be in Warsaw not longer than twenty- 
four hours, and during that first half hour from the 
station to the hotel, through the crowded thor- 
oughfares, I decided that I would give less time 
to buildings and more to studying the people. 

As Poland, geographically, is the permitted 
portion of Russia for the Jews, I had a special 
opportimity in Warsaw of observing them. 

I walked through the main streets and in the 
little ones, and purposely closing my eyes — ^the 
better to listen — I suddenly feared to open them 
lest I had been spirited from Europe and was, in 
reality, in Hester Street, and was hearing the 
Gterman-dialect-combined-with-Hebrew, of New 
York's East-side. 

On, behind the palace, I lingered in the Kra- 
sinski garden, close by Warsaw's Jewish quarter. 
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and practically the Krasinski Public Garden, it- 
self, is theirs. 

Two young men speaking earnestly together, 
were near me in the old garden, and the alert 
eagerness of one and the listless apathy of the 
other caught my attention and held it. Their 
words came to me in German that I could follow, 
but spaced by frequent statements in Hebrew. 

" It is to New York, I am going — I see my 
future there! I have a future, Levi, my good 
friend, and New York — ^America with her liberty, 
will nurture it I" 

" You are a fool," said Levi, with bitter final- 
ity. And my heart ached as I saw in sharp out- 
line, the shortcomings and the unf ulfilment, in the 
land of Liberty, toward the thousands of exploited 
new sons of her soil. I knew that Levi spoke, in 
truth, as the " good friend." 

I have, since then, often wished to tell this story 
to a Cooper Union audience — this story of a dis- 
tant dual vision of New York, and I have longed 
to end the profitable trafiic of the American ex- 
ploiters, who have sullied true liberty. The his- 
sing at the American Flag and the jeering of the 
United States Government by a recent gathering 
at Cooper Union upon the occasion of a talk on 
the subject of National Defence, was the ugly 
flower or bloom of an evil — ^not its root. The root 
of the evil is the unscrupulous exploitation of new- 

8 
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comers to our shores, and the lack of proper states- 
manship to regulate it. 

In close association with such an experience 
is the attitude of the public in America toward the 
press and the attitude of the press toward public 
affairs. Many wise lessons have been learned in 
Europe during the days of war, by the press 
organizations and press representatives, in the 
countries involved. The subordination of individ- 
ual triumphs — in newspaper " scoops '* — ^to the 
aim of national censorship, the good of the many, 
has taught the entire world a lesson of cooperation. 

When in America we speak of the freedom of 
the press, it is interesting to remember that in 
Russia the ^ress is not free. Editors and censors 
have been known to spend hours in wrangles over 
phraseology, during late night hours, before the 
paper could go to press. This has largely under- 
gone change, a figure-head editor sometimes holds 
office, and receives a certain salary when out of 
jail and, if incarcerated because of the indiscretion 
of the paper, his salary is doubled. 

In contrast to this fictitious promotion, it is 
profitable for us to recall that a splendid system of 
valid promotion for faithful and meritorious ser- 
vice is in effect in Russia. There, medals are 
awarded for excellence in various occupations and, 
also, decorations and medals of the " nobility " — 
based upon education — ^are awarded by the Czar, 
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the great head of the Russian family. Such a 
decoration as the '' Cross of Nobility " is a high 
honor. 

Everyone in Russia appeared to be happy 
and contented under the regime of a good and 
honest ruler, barring the small army of malcon- 
tents that shout in any form of government. 

At two o'clock in the morning my train was 
approaching the German frontier, and in an 
attempt to step quickly out into the dark hall- 
way of the car, to see what might be going on, 
I tripped and fell heavily, flat upon the Russian 
guard, sleeping outstretched on the floor. He 
sprang to his feet in sudden alarm, upsetting me 
again as I, too, clumsily scrambled to my knees. 
He was " cross as a bear with a sore head," and 
he swore more volubly than a Russian Cossack at 
me and at the world in general. His language, no 
doubt, was classic in the extreme 1 I was sorry 
not to be able to get it for my diary I 

The customs officers and the German police, 
who came into my compartment a few minutes 
later, with dark lanterns^ minutely scrutinized my 
papers, and the intricate parts of my sun dial, 
searched niy hand-bag, and all the pockets of my 
clothes — from those of my overcoat to those of 
my pa jama jacket — and memorialized the hitherto 
feminine custom of looking under the bed 1 

I was aUowed to pass, without overt disap- 
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proval, but lifted eyebrows and shrugged shoul- 
ders hinted displeasure in not uncovering some- 
thing wrong! 

It seemed but a little after daybreak when, at 
Thorn, just within the German frontier, I break- 
fasted upon sausages and beer 1 




Was it the frontier alteration in our time- 
pieces that affected me — was it that I had break- 
fasted by apparent or by siderial time or, 
perhaps, by astronomical time, instead of by 
absolute time, that caused me to look for what 
remained of my pepsin. 
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However, when I reached Berlin I had 
recovered. 

In transferring my bags at the Berlin station, 
there was a marked, rude levity among the porters. 
In no previous visit had proper service been lack- 
ing from these men, and this discourtesy and other 
signs of a new influence inciting and prompting 
to insolence were obvious. 

Upon the following day I crossed the frontier 
of France, and when the French customs officers 
came aboard the train, I had the comfortable feel- 
ing of being perfectly and contentedly at home 
again, forgetting as an evil dream, for the time 
being, the thoughts of war. 

In a few hours, I was in Paris. 



CHAPTER VI 

IN PARIS 

I WAS in Paris again 1 Paris where beats the 
gallant heart of France, the most brilliant city of 
the world, the city symbolic of sunshine and happi- 
ness, the most care-free, the most bewitching — 
Paris with her boundless charms aptly described 
as " feminine *' when London was appreciated as 
" masculine " in an observant comparison by a 
knowing critic. 

We may love old England, we may honor 
brave Belgium, and we may wonder at great Rus- 
sia, but for fair, chivalrous France we cherish an 
affection quite apart. We return to France 
always with joy — having left her with sorrow, 
and I realized as never before, that it has been 
truly said, '^that every man has two countries, 
his own and France.'* 

Since my boyhood days spent in a little school 
near the Trocadero, I had passionately loved the 
French Capital, th6 language of France, and most 
of aU, her people. I had been won by their gentle 
courteous nature, their cheery disposition, the 
spirit of sunshine that beams at us from all their 
works, and now in the present hour of their im- 
pending trial I loved them all the more because 
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I knew in case of war that France would fight a 
gallant fight with an untarnished name. In times 
of peace we had applauded the brilliant lustre of 
her genius, expressed in her art, in her sicience, in 
her literature, in her music, in her architecture and 
in her drama, and now I felt that if it must be 
war, we would loyally cheer the soul of France in 
the thunder of her artillery, in the dash of her 
cavalry and in the fearless bayonet charges of her 
infantry. 

From my knowledge of the French, I knew 
full well that in the event of war they would not 
boast of, nor claim the undivided help of God, but 
would show the world that their happy-go-lucky 
hearts, would become the valiant hearts of lions 
and that their Joan of Arc, of the tiny village of 
Doremy, was but a type. 

I had heard the Grermans joke over the little 
infantrymen of France, who did at times look 
odd, in their big and long, blue coats, -clumsily big 
and long, and at their love of such simple amuse- 
ment as a " Guignol " or a " Fete de Pain d'epice.'^ 
A German officer once said to me in Dresden, 
" Frankreich ist ganz gefallen und ihre Soldaten 
sind Kinder (France is a decadent nation and 
that her soldiers are but children) . 

" I am not a military man," I replied with irri- 
tation, " but I'll wager that you will lose your bet 
if you ever have another war." Perhaps this very 
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happy lack of such smart military carriage as the 
German and the British Troops possessed, and 
their ability to relax from the serious things of 
life, and to lose themselves in a little Punch and 
Judy show, or a ginger-bread fete, had misled 
Germany in underestimating the valiant hearts 
that beat young and fearless under the clumsy 
blue coats of the infantry of the French. 

As my train rolled into the Gare du Nord on 
a brilliant afternoon, the end of July, after its 
long haul from Berlin, I tossed my bag out of 
the window into the arms of a porter and was soon 
in a horse taxi, one of their cheap and delightful 
cash-register horse-drawn cabs, on my way to a 
little hotel in the Rue de la Tremoille where I had 
often stopped before. " What do you good 
Frenchmen think of the war clouds? " I asked 
my old cocher. " We shall be ready Monsieur if 
war comes — Oh! Mon Dieu mais quelle hor- 
ror 1 '* " Mais la guerre ne sera plus comme celle 
de 1870." " You are right my friend,** I cried, " if 
these threatening war clouds burst, the French 
will fight like demons." An impulse prompted me 
to stop at my bankers who had the care of my 
money and my mail, Morgan, Harjes and Com- 
pany, on the Boulevard Hanssmann, and to draw 
quite a supply of gold — far more than I would 
need under normal circumstances, and I stored it, 
distributed in the little pockets of my belt, be- 
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fore I descended the old curving stairway from 
the bankers' floor to the street. It was fortunate 
for me that I did ask for French gold at this early 
date, as Paris was only a few days away from the 
distressing experiences of the first panic of the 
war, and Morgan, Harjes & Company with the 
other bankers, were upon the threshold of a run 
upon them by nearly every depositor in France. 
One of my letters was from the friend in ^England 
who had written me wamingly about the diplo- 
matic outlook — Sir Edward Grey was still work- 
ing hard for peace, but my friend doubted if his 
efforts would be of the least avail. 

According to my English information Sir 
Edward Grey had said, no nation in the annals of 
diplomatic history ever humbled itself to such an 
extent as Servia did in an attempt to meet the 
Austrian demands. Austria alleged — ^but did not 
prove — ^that the Servian Government had taken 
part in the plot to assassinate the Arch-Duke, and 
Servia had agreed to every demand of the Aus- 
trian ultimatum, save one, the one that involved 
her very existence as an independent nation, and 
even this point she was willing to have referred 
to the Hague Tribimal. Moreover, I learned that 
a year before, Russia had notified Austria, that 
in the event of trouble between Austria and Ser- 
via, Russia could not look on with indifference. 
An attack on Servia would precipitate the greatest 
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The Will of William the Bandit 



TRANSLATION 

THE INVOLUNTARY AND BLOODY WILL OF 

WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN, 
CALLED WILLIAM U EMPEROR OF GERMANY 

Now as I feel that my Empire is formed of stolen terri- 
tories taken from my neighbors, crouched upon my broken 
chair, I think it time to distribute my losses among my 
faithful counsellors. 

I leave: — 

1. — ^To Lieut. Von Forthier, an Alaace to conquer, in order to devastate 
her. 

ft. — ^To Jaspard Schiifrenoffre, my general-in-chief, a pinch of gunpowder, 
which has just failed me at the hands of the French. 

S. — ^To the Marshal Letrigath TVottenburg, my sharp sword which was 
so soon broken by the little Belgians. 

4. — ^To the members of the Molke family, a buckler, which I permit 
them to wear before or behind, as it is their own affair. 

5. — ^To the Dr. Herr Blichel Kolossal who predicted my fate this year, 
the sum of 1 mark, on my casket. 

6. — ^To Hans Tarabosh my valet, the 876 uniforms which used to lend 
me prestige in the ^es of the world. 

7. — ^To my successors, who will be little German princes, the task of 
being fine types, not quarrellers like myself, and devotees to the peace 
of Europe. 

8. — To my cousin the Emperor of Austria, my 65,000 spies, my scourge, 
and my father's great rusty old sword. 

Made at Potsdam, while my subjects are being killed for the king 
of Prussia. 

William II, 
Ex-Emperor and King of Germany 
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war on earth. It was glaringly evident now. 
Russia would stand by Servia, and France was 
an ally of Russia. 

I sought and conferred with several French 
friends, one a newspaper man, a reporter on " Le 
Gaulois/' who appeared to know everything sev- 
eral days in advance, and the other young scien- 
tist of the " Sorbonne " endowed with a wealth 
of ingenious arguments, but up to the last hours 
before the crash, it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that I could allow myself to believe that 
such a horror as conflict between the great Euro- 
pean powers would actually occur. ** The money 
interests will never allow the issue to burst into 
flames — ^we have been on war's threshold scores of 
times since 1870," said one of my wise compan- 
ions, an author-artist, and I bowed in assent to 
his remarks, looking as if I understood all the 
mysteries of the bankers, but really knowing little 
and saying nothing. 

Scenes of wild and almost frenzied enthusiasm 
marked the return of M. Poincare, the French 
President, on the afternoon of July 29th, after 
having sealed the bonds of Franco-Russian friend- 
ship by his official visit to St. Petersburg and to 
the Czar. As I had seen him arrive so short a 
time before in Russia, I went with interest to see 
him come back into France. All Paris was repre- 
sented in the enormous crowd which lined the 
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streets from the Gare du Nord to the Elysee 
Palace ; they cheered and cheered and threw their 
hats into the air, when their President appeared. 

M. Poincare was met at the train by General 
Florentin, and General Michel, the Military 
Governor of Paris, and his Excellency M. Isvol- 
sky, the Russian Ambassador, and a representa- 
tive from the British Embassy. When he issued 
forth there was a delirium of enthusiasm, shouts of 
" Long Live Poincare," " Long Live the Army," 
" Long Live the Alliance," was the tenor of 
almost deafening cheers. 

It was estimated that there were two hundred 
and fifty thousand people massed along the 
streets. It was perhaps not so much for M. Poin- 
care himself, that the tens of thousands of Paris- 
ians cheered themselves hoarse, as it was because 
he was the representative of France returning 
to his country at a critical period of her history, 
after having conferred with his great and good 
friend. His Imperial Majesty, the Czar of Russia. 

At the Place dc TOpera representatives of the 
middle classes predominated, in the Rue Royale 
fashionable men and women composed the bulk 
of the dense crowd, while before the Elysee Palace 
itself, members of every class of society were min- 
gled in one vast wildly excited throng. 

I shall pass over the diplomatic considerations, 
final notes and telegrams which conclusively show 
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that this war was planned and ''made in Grer- 
many " and with which most of the civilized world 
is familiar, and I will attempt to give somewhat^ 
in detail, the growth of the wonderful patriotism 
of the French people as the dread war spirit from 
beyond her frontier grew in leaps and bounds, 
patriotism that blazed michecked through the 
streets and boulevards of the great French capital. 

The city passed through two sudden panics, 
violent and comprehensive and just about a month 
apart, the first upon the outbreak of the war and 
later when the Germans advanced within striking 
distance of Paris. 

In the evening of Friday, July 81st, I visited 
the famous Montmartre district with my author- 
artist friend and was passing the Cafe du Crois- 
sant, when M. Jean Jaures, the French Socialist 
leader, was assassinated. We were making 
along the Rue Montmartre a little after nine 
o'clock, when two pistol reports rang out. M. 
Jean Jaures had been shot through the head. His 
assassin had torn aside the ciu'tains of a window 
leading into the room where Jaures was sitting 
and through which he fired the fatal shots. Wild 
scenes, of coiu'se, followed in the Rue Mont- 
martre, and stories of aU kinds were soon afloat, 
stories strange and fantastic in the extreme — 
where and how some accounts originated has 
always been a mystery to me. 
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Repairs were being made to the Rue Mont- 
martre at the time and we rushed along in the 
direction of the Rue Reaumur with many excited 
men and women and saw the assassin a few mo- 
ments after he had been stopped. I never saw 
a fellow more roughly handled by a crowd, the 
poor devil insane with excitement and fright and 
bleeding profusely from cuts and scratches in his 
face, was dragged back to the Cafe du Croissant 
and later to the police Conunissariat where he 
made the statement. '' I consider that Jaures 
acted as a traitor to his country by fighting against 
the three years' service — I did my duty in doing 
away with him." As a tribute of respect and 
sympathy one of the characteristic long " queues " 
of citizens went to the offices of the ** Humanit6/' 
to protest against the lawless act and to express 
sympathy. Jean Jaures was dead. 

On the following mo;rxiing, August 1st, the 
papers announced Germany's first open move. 
The Kaiser decreed Martial Law. This was dis- 
concerting but I was destined to be awakened by 
one or two little jolts, that really shook me up 
more vividly than what I read in the papers. 

I experienced the first personal inconvenience 
of a minor character, when a bookseller in the 
'" Quartier Latin " did not wish to change a hun- 
dred franc note, " You will excuse me, please 
Monsieur,'' he said, '* but I do not consider it ex- 
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pedient to part with * monnaie ' at this time." I 
had very fortunately paper and gold, but I wanted 
small change, and I then hailed a ruddy-faced 
driver of a horse-drawn fiacre, for. I was never 
in a hurry in Paris and preferred the slow horse 
fiacres to the faster taxis, and drove to a large, well- 
known department store not far distant. At the 
" caisses *' they were consistently sympathetic and 
courteous but pleaded a drought of " monnaie.'' 
On my way to make further attempts at changing 
the note I stopped, after crossing the Seine, at a 
shop in the Rue de Rivoli, and here I bought a 
colored print by Ballanier. The subject was a 
young Alsatian fellow seated on the hearth in the 
room of a peasant house, with his face hid in his 
hands, while at his feet upon the rough board floor 
of a barren room, lay a spiked helmet and Prus- 
sian uniform. In the corner sat his heart-broken 
parents, his father evidently an invalid, for their 
only son had been caUed upon to don the uniform 
of Germany and fight against the people he loved 
far better than life. In the purchase of this pic- 
ture, really an impressive bit of art, I was fortu- 
nate to secure the change for my hundred franc 
note. 

To give an idea of the swiftness of events con- 
sequent upon the recent war developments, the 
war news suddenly brought a run upon the Bank 
of France. With intense surprise and amazement 
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I viewed the exciting scene. For blocks and blocks 
on the Rue de la VriUiere columns of people ex- 
tended, six and seven abreast, held " en queue " by 
the regular police assisted by the Guarde Republi- 
caine, the military reserves on foot, of the Paris 
police. I followed one of the several " tails " for 
-eleven blocks, six and sometimes seven persons 
abreast seeking an entrance to the Bank of 
France, /or the sole purpose, as I learned later, 
-of getting their paper money exchanged for coin 
— ^gold, silver and copper. I went up to one of 
the many policemen, touched my cap with the 
<;ustomary " Pardon Monsieur," and explained 
that I was an American, " and that I would like 
to know the reason for this distrust." He replied 
courteously that all of those persons present did 
not have bank accounts, as I had supposed at first, 
but they merely wished to get " monnaie " or coin, 
for their paper notes. 

It was then about two o'clock in the afternoon 
snd I was told that the bank would close at four. 
I was looking upon tens of thousands of persons 
who were destined to wait in line throughout the 
night in order to hold their places before the bank 
for the next day. On through the weeks that fol- 
lowed, for one cause or another, these great wait- 
ing lines'' en queue " became a most familiar sight 
for those in Paris, and as for sounds, the myriads 
of busy sounds, there is none that has remained 
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with me more vividly than the cries, the long* 
drawn out wails, of the newsboys on the streets — 
" La Patrie! " " La Patrie! " " La Patriel " 
and the cries of the boys with rival papers — " Le 
Figaro! " " Le Gaulois! " " Le Petit Parisien! " 
"Le Temps I" "Le Matin!" "Le Journal!'^ 
"FEcho !" One would not believe Paris could mus- 
ter so many dailies. Among my favorites were 
" Le Temps " and the Paris edition of the " Lon- 
don Daily Mail." I had a great feeling of famil- 
iarity for these papers after the heiroglyphic 
papers of Russia. 

I wandered down the lines, upon the first day's 
" run " upon the bank, speaking to at least a 
dozen different guardians of the peace, and to as 
many more civilians, men and women within the 
line itself, and I was assured by everyone that 
never before in the history of Paris was there such 
a run upon the National Bank of France. " Not 
even in the days of the Conunune? ** I asked, and 
I immediately realized the stupidity of my ques- 
tion. " I was not in Paris during the days of the 
Commune, Monsieur," replied an intelligent look- 
ing officer of the Guarde R^publicaine, with a 
merry twinkle in his eyes, and I fully deserved 
the laughter of the crowd at my expense. An old 
and feeble woman, with a little girl, attracted my 
attention. She also had smiled and been amused 
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at my blunder, for she chewed violently with tooth* 
less gums, laughing merrily at me. Poor old soul, 
she enjoyed my apparent ignorance of history, 
but what an ordeal this was for her after all! 
By making a great detour of the throngs in line 
I arrived at the bank, and watched the people 
advance inch by inch — and upon another street 
at an exit of the bank, I saw the throngs issue 
forth with their bags of copper, silver and gold, 
within a great cordon of the military holding the 
human stream within its bounds. I was greatly 
impressed by the courteous manner of the Paris 
police. There was no pushing, no roughness, but 
always '' S'il vous plait. Messieurs, MesdamesI " 
— followed by only kindly words of suggestion, 
invariably obeyed. 

Remembering the elderly woman with the 
little girl, possibly eight or nine years of age, who 
had touched my heart as she bravely stood in line, 
holding the little child by the hand, awaiting her 
turn — I skirted the edge of the crowd and found 
them again, half a dozen blocks distant, the 
wrinkled hand of the old grandmother grasping 
close her purse and the little plump hand of the 
child. " You are tired, Madame, may I try to 
change yom* paper for you? " She looked at me 
with a blush of embarrassment and smiled, *' How 
much do you require? " "A hundred francs. 
Monsieur," she said, and opened her purse for the 
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note. The crowd looked at us with great curios- 
ity, and at me I thought with suspicion. " If 
Madame will allow me " — I let five golden Louis 
slide into her purse — " I have the gold." She 
hesitated slightly, then handed me her note, when 
a woman near turned and expressed her frank 
suspicion, " But, the gold is good, Madame is 



tired; I have perfect confidence in the French 
Republic and, also, I happen to have more gold 
than I require immediately." I was really quite 
stuffed with gold, all around my belt, and fortu- 
nately did not suffer for want of cash, as so many 
of my fellow comitrymen did. Thinking it a wise 
precaution against confused questions and ex- 
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planations, I called to the officer with the sense of 
humor and twinkling eyes who was still standing 
close at hand — ^and watching me attentively, and 
I explained the transaction. '^ Monsieur n'est 
pas grand historien mais U est tres aimable/' he 
smiled as he examined the coin and dropped it 
again into the old lady's purse which she gripped 
more tightly, courtesied and with a grateful nod 
departed, with the little girl, for home. 

That afternoon I received a second surprise, 
at my little hotel, my second personal inconveni- 
ence — I had taken my bundle for the laundry from 
iny bag upon arrival — and apparently it had not 
even been called for, much less laundered. These 
things I needed urgently, after my long trip from 
Russia so, summoning the concierge, I asked him 
why there was such delay. In injured tones he 
replied, " But, Monsieiu*, I promised you and I 
did take them out, only to be refused. I took 
them to three laundries and none of them * march * 
any more." 

" What do these war clouds have to do with 
the laundries of Paris? " I asked in annoyance, 
but the concierge only shrugged his shoulder and 
repeated simply, " They do not * march ' any more. 
Monsieur 1 " 

After evening dinner I wandered through the 
grand boulevards to look in at the cafes and per- 
haps see a cabaret show. The streets were 
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TRANSLATION 

THE WILL OF WILLIAM THE RENOUNCER 

The following is my will: 

I, William the Renouncer, emperor and king of all 
sauer kraut, hogskin, sausages, savages, barbarians, and 
the world's greatest criminals, decorated with all the most 
honorable of orders which I have dragged in the sloughs, 
the swamps, and in blood : admitting always that I have 
become entirely crazy, imbecile, and raving mad, as con- 
sequence of pride, ambition, barbarity, and dishonor of 
the highest degree, and also from innumerable drunken 
bouts which I have enjoyed at the expense of all nations, 
I write nevertheless, this will and testament before being 
thrown into prison, and carried off to the gibbet, or to the 
execution block. 

I leave: — 

1. — My personal fortune to all widows, orphans, and old men to whom 
I have caused sorrow. 

ft, — To Belgium, in souvenir of her heroic defense, a jeweled cross of 
honor, my sword and the right to curse me to the end of the ages. 

3. — ^To France, I am forced to surrender Alsace-Lorraine, her stolen 
clocks, and her billions. 

4.— To England, I give back her stolen title of "Mistress of the Seas," 
and Congo. 

5. — ^To Servia, I give Austria. 

6. — ^To Russia, I give all my cannons as a sign of a Universal Peace. 

7. — ^To Austria, I give my last cartridge so that she may get herself 
out of this affair as well as she can. 

8. — ^To Italy, I hold her, as always, a puppy. 

0. — ^To all other states which I have brought to mobilization and to war, 
I give all the wealth that remains in my Empire. 

10. — ^To my family, as nothing remains, I give it. 

I choose as my executor Deibler & Co., to whom I regret not being 
able to leave my head, which is claimed by the world. 

Beiiin la Saussise, 

August 1014, signed, William the Renouncbr 

10 
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thronged with orderly but expectant people and 
extra papers were swarming from the press as 
thick as bees. In front of the office of the 
" Matin," one of the great Paris newspapers, one 
of the four " millionaires " because it has a daily 
circulation of a million copies, and in one of the 
famous thoroughfares, the Boulevard Poisson- 
niere, a great multitude had gathered which 
swayed and surged and grew until there was real 
danger of persons being crushed. 

I bought the latest extra. In it, the impend- 
ing Caillaux murder verdict was discussed, and I 
waited in front of the "Matin" bulletin with the 
compressed and surging crowd — listening to the 
excited discussion of this case, and of all rumors, 
little and great, that spoke of war. And some 
of these words of war were of a very practical and 
sensible character — notably several decrees issued 
and signed by President Poincare forbidding the 
exportation of all cereals and foodstuffs and 
abolishing the customs duties upon imports of 
corn and other cereals. At a late hour there ap- 
peared upon the bulletins and posted all over 
Paris, the decree giving the military authorities 
full right to requisition in Paris, not only all 
horses and motor cars but all stores and provisions 
necessary for the army. Telegraphic bulletins 
from Germany, Russia, England, and Austria ap- 
peared, showing the great demonstrations and 
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deportment of the people in the great capital 
cities. One bulletin from Moscow told of hun- 
dreds of thousands assembled in and about the 
famous " Red Square " in front of St. Basil's 
Cathedral where I had stood only a few days 
before, and now speeches were being made there 
calling upon all citizens to uphold the greatness 
and integrity of Russia, and to defend their 
brother Slavs! 

" Long live the Emperor," " Long live Rus- 
sia," " Long live the Russian Army," were the re- 
ported thunderous cheers. Then there was the 
Kaiser's speech to his people, flashed by telegraph. 
" This is a dark day for Germany. The sword 
is being forced into our hands. If at the last hour 
my efforts do not succeed in bringing our oppo- 
nents to see eye to eye with us, and in maintaining 
peace, I hope with God's help we shall so wield 
the sword that when it is over we can sheathe it 
with honor. 

"A war would demand of us enormous sacri- 
fices in property and life, but we shall show our 
foes what it means to provoke Germany. And 
now I hand you all to God. Go to church, kneel 
before God, and pray to him to help our gallant 
army." 

Then a telegraphic bulletin from a London 
statesman. " We desire peace and shall do our 
utmost to preserve it. If we feel compelled to 
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draw the sword, we shall do so with the utmost 
reluctance and without animosity. For us what- 
ever may befall, this cannot be a war of National 
hatred. We have nothing to avenge and nothing 
to acquire. In this .vital issue we shall only be 
guided by two considerations — the duty we owe 
to our friends and the instinct of self- 
preservation." 

Then a few dignified words appeared from M. 
Pichon — a former foreign Minister of France. 
" Nothing more is left to do alas, than to prepare 
for the great encounter which for so many years 
the diplomatists of France and the Government of 
the Republic have been working to avoid. France 
will be worthy of her history." This last line 
brought forth thunderous cheers which thrilled me 
to the soul. 

Then from Austria, by Renter's telegraphic 
news, came the words of Emperor Francis 
Joseph's manifesto. " When after three decades 
of fruitful work for peace in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, I extended my Sovereign rights to those 
lands, my decree called forth in the Kingdom 
of Servia, whose rights were in no wise injured, 
outbreaks of unrestrained passion and the bitterest 
hate. The flame of its hatred for myself and my 
house has blazed always higher, the design to tear 
from us by force inseparable portions of Austria- 
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Hungary has been made manifest with less and 
less disguise. 

"A halt must be called to thes^ intolerable pro- 
ceedings. Servia has rejected the just and 
moderate demands of my Government. I must 
therefore proceed by force of arms to secure those 
indispensable pledges which alone can insure tran- 
quility to my States within, and lasting peace 
without. I trust in my people. I trust in 
Austria-Himgary's brave and devoted forces, and 
I trust in the Almighty to give the victory to my 
arms.*' 



CHAPTER VII 

THE DECLARATION OF WAR 

£abi.y in the morning of Saturday, August 
the first, my little waiter Francois, serving break- 
fast in my room, brought me the papers which 
contained the dreaded news. I stared at the head- 
lines — the thing had happened ! 

GERMANY DECLARES WAR ON RUSSIA! 
FRANCE ISSUES ORDERS TO MOBILIZE! 

" You can probably have luncheon here, Mon- 
sieur, but the proprietor bids me to say to Mon- 
sieur, that it will not be possible to serve dinner 
in the hotel. Monsieur must get his dinner out- 
side. The cooks and the waiters must respond to 
the orders to mobilize." 

I swallowed my coffee and eggs and made a 
hasty exit into the street, thrilled with excitement, 
and the first strange thing that caught my eye, was 
a large colored poster, printed in heavy type order- 
ing the mobilization of the great armies and naval 
forces of France. The large posters had sprung 
up and had adhered to the walls everywhere dur- 
ing the small hours of the morning as if by magic. 
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It is to tny very g^eat regret that the Gennan troops find them- 
belves compelled to cross the Belgian frontier. They are acting under 
the constraint of an unavoidable necessity, Belgium's neutrality having 
been violated by French officers who, in disguise, crossed Belgian terri- 
tory by motor-car in order to make their way into Germany 

Belgians ! 

It in my greatest wish that there may still be a way of avoiding 
a conflict between two nations which have hitherto been friends, and at 
one time even Allies. 

Bemember the glorious days of Waterloo, where Gennan arms played 
their part in founding and establishing the independence and prosperi^ 
of your country. But we must have a free passage. The destruction of 
bridges, of tunnels, and of railways will have to be looked upon as 
hostila acts. 

Belgians ! 

It is for you to choose I I hope the German Army of the Mouse 
will not be forced to fight you. A free passage for attack is all we 
desire. 

I give formal pledges to the Belgian population that it will have 
nothing to suffer from the horrors of war, that we will pay in gold tot 
the provisions that must be taken from the country, and that our soldiers 
will prove themselves the best of friends to a people for whom we feel 
the highest esteem and the greatest sympathy. It rests with your good 
sense and with an intelligent patriotism to save your country from the 
horrors of war. 

The General Officer Commanding the Army of the Mouse, 

VON EMMICH. 
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BELGES ! 
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bal eaiK 4en pcflM qfei Maieai ami* jBxqv'i pr^MBl, jadls aataie allies. 
SMmMfrvoaa 4m glerleai JMirs de Wai^o* m e'Maient ks arate* 
aJleHaMdM qol mi eMlrita^ A fander el a toiUir llmlependance et 
la pratpWrt de vatre Palria. 
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BELGES ! 
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Je donne des farantiM laraielka i la p«»|»nlation beige qu die n'aara 
tien i MalHr dcs horrcnrk de la fnerrc, que bmis pajrcrons eB or-nwn- 
oaie Its vhrea quit badra prendre au pays, que nas aoWaU se BMnlrenmt 
lea MetUears ania d'an peaple pavr leqael boos ^pniuvans b plus haute 
■illwf. la plaa (raade sTrnpallile. 

Cest de voire safesoe ci J'ua patriotfsMe bion coaipris qufl d^pea^ 
t4nH»r k voire pajs les hor r ears dc la gaerre. 

m auf fArmet de (a JTniM. 
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Translation of Mobilization Orbeb 

ARMY OF THE LAND AND ARMY OF THE SEA 

ORDER 
FOR GENERAL MOBILIZATION 

By decree of the President of the Republic, the 
mobilization of the Armies of the Land and of the 
Sea, is ordered, as well as the requisitioning of animals, 
vehicles and harness necessary for the complement of 
these Armies. 

The first day of the mobilization is Sunday, the 
Second of August, 1914,. 

Every Frenchman subject to Military Obligations, 
must, under penalty of being punished with the full 
rigor of all the laws, obey the prescriptions of the 
manual of mobilization. (See colored pages placed in 
his book. ) 

The present order aims at all the men who are 
not already under the flag and who belong : First : To 
the Army of the Land, including the men of the 
Colonial Troops and the men of the Auxiliary Services. 
Second: To the Army of the Sea, including those in- 
scribed in the Maritime Records and the Marine 
Armorers. 

The Civil and Military Authorities are responsible 
for the execution of this present decree. 

THE MINISTER OF WAR. 

THE MINISTER OF THE MARINE. 

These large posters had been posted up all 
over France and throughout her colonies, in every 
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city, town and village, in every post-office, police 
station and mairie, in every railroad station, upon 
every prominent fence and wall and in almost 
every nook and corner of Paris. They had been 
printed and tucked away for years, for a call to 
arms, only leaving a blank space for the date to 
be filled in, and now the " date " had come 1 Every 
Frenchman as part of this great system, in times 
of peace, carries a little pocketbook — telling him 
where and how to serve annually his twenty-eight 
days in the Army in times of peace, and where 
to report in times of war, and this order to mobi- 
lize affected every able-bodied man of France of 
military age no matter where he lived, and called 
for every man to muster under the flag at once. 

At the Cafe de la Paix, I gloomily read the 
details of the news as I dined with a young phy- 
sician friend." 

Upon the Avenue des Champs Elysees during 
the following afternoon I suddenly discovered rid- 
ing toward me in a horse-taxi a friend who was a 
member of our own diplomatic corps. I hailed 
him with a shout. He had but just arrived from 
London and brought the latest news. " Old Eng- 
land would not fail France," he said, and " if 
Germany violated the neutrality of Belgium [to 
use my informant's very words, which I eagerly 
wrote down in my notebook at the time] England 
would fire on the German Fleet"!! This message 
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thrilled me ! My heart questioned eagerly, would 
America also throw her influence, such as it was, 
across the seas in the event of such an outrage and 
go on record at least as championing the cause of 
honor and justice in protest, or else enter into 
active participation. I hoped with all my heart 
she would. That evening I sauntered forth seek- 
ing more news of the probable conflict that threat- 
ened Europe. I dined at a cafe in the Avenue 
de rOpera which was copiously placarded with 
cardboard signs letting its patrons know that 
paper money would not be accepted, and that 
'' aucune monnaie " would be given out. Later 
in the evening I took a taxi to the famous Mont- 
martre district of Paris and there bought a ticket 
to the Bal Tabarin, in the Rue Victor-Masse to 

■ 

hear the music and to watch the dancing, and to 
observe how Bohemian Paris contemplated the 
outlook. I was seated at a table when exciting 
war news was announced. At the moment I was 
chatting as imwilling host with six French 
" ladies " who had invited themselves to beers and 
other liquid refreshments discussing their unhappy 
outlook if all the men went off to war. All news 
was received, nevertheless, with eager enthusiasm 
and all sorts of rumors were afloat. When it was 
given out that England would probably stand by 
France, the band struck up " Allons Enf ants de 
la Fatrie " and amidst screams and shouts a fren- 
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zied burst of patriotism swept through the room. 
The wildest scene that I have ever witnessed took 
place. One poor foreigner who failed to under- 
stand and remove his hat had it snatched from his 
head and torn to shreds. Then the orchestra 
played God Save the KingI They took me for 
an Englishman. I told them from the platform, 
at the end of the hall, of the ultimatum message 
which I had heard from my American friend from 
London to the effect that if Germany attempted 
to cross Belgium to attack France, England's 
great Channel Squadron would fire on the Grerman 
fleet! Upon this they shouted "Vive L'Angle- 
terre! Vive L'Angleterre! " and were utterly 
reckless in their demonstrations, for to my alarm 
they picked me up and carried me upon their 
shoulders round and round the hall crying again 
" Vive La France! Vive L'Angleterre! " They 
carried me on high with a free carelessness, that 
nearly frightened me to death ; twice they nearly 
let me fall from their shoulders and from the 
height of the platform to the hall below. 

When I left the Bal Tabarin at two in the 
morning, having had very much more of an ex- 
perience than I had bargained for, the fact was 
very clear to me that war was upon us aU in its 
dread reality. On my way to the hotel I passed 
huge six-horse, steel wagons that discharged sand 
and fine gravel on the wooden paving blocks and 
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at the Place de la Concorde, the '' Cuirassiers/' 
magnificent looking mounted men in shining 
armor, were drawn up in great squads. Question- 
ing my old cocher as to the purpose of the steel 
wagons discharging the sand and gravel, he said 
it was to prevent the cavalry horses slipping if 
they had to charge to enforce order in the streets. 
I was awakened at seven the next morning 
which was Sunday, August 2nd, to be told by the 
proprietor of my hotel that officially all foreigners 
were ordered to quit France by six o'clock that 
evening I Fortunately, as it developed later, he 
was in error. Francois had thoughtfully brought 
me several morning papers. There was no lack 
of news. 

GERMANY COMMITS ACTS OF WAR ON 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE 

BRITISH FLEET IS MOBILIZED 

MARTIAL LAW IS PROCLAIMED 
THROUGHOUT FRANCE ! 

GERMANS VIOLATE NEUTRALITY AT LUX- 

EMBURG, SEIZE GOVERNMENT OFFICES 

AND CUT COMMUNICATIONS 

GERMANS CROSS FRENCH FRONTIER 

PARIS STATIONS CROWDED WITH 
DEPARTING RESERVISTS 

11 
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I dressed hurriedly, scanning the headlines of 
the papers, and after a hasty breakfast sought the 
American Embassy. With misgiving I noticed 
on the way to the Embassy that the small shops, 
the butcher, the baker and others in my neighbor- 
hood had not drawn up their iron shutters, and 
their closing was significant. At the American 
Ambassador's house. No. 5 Rue Fran9ois I—, I 
found the gate to the court yard closed and two 
French policemen, stationed in front of it. I 
was informed that I must go to the Chancellerie 
at No. 5 Rue de ChaUlot if I wished to see the 
Ambassador, where I foimd a great throng of 
frightened Americans hoping for an interview 
with Mr. Herrick. Several French aeroplanes 
flew over Paris and a military dirigible balloon, 
flying the Tri-color of France could also be seen 
suspended overhead, greatly to the encouragement 
of the watchful thousands in the streets. 

This was Sunday morning, August second, 
and when I arrived at the Chancellerie of the Em- 
bassy, there were about a hundred Americans 
already there, roaming about, in all directions, 
as in a game of hide and seek, upstairs and down, 
looking for the Ambassador who had ever suc- 
ceeded in eluding them. Where was he? Lost 
an Ambassador ! The chase had an Alice in Won- 
derland atmosphere about it. An attendant was 
in the hall, tearing numbered leaves from a large 
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French calendar and distributing them to those 
waiting. Mine was August 28rd, the American 
joke number, but after all some one had to draw 
it, and it was believed at the time that these num- 
bers were given for the orderly admission of 
American citizens for a personal interview with 
Mr. Herrick the American Ambassador, who 
would immediately fill all their needs of whatever 
character. It was now half -past nine and the 
crowd had about doubled since my arrival. Where 
was the Ambassador? Why was he not there at 
his post? Already charges of ine£Sciency were 
being voiced against him. " What is Herrick 
paid his salary for? '' said a big senatorial-looking 
man to me, ''if not to be on hand to protect 
American citizens in a crisis like this." Another 
pompous fellow was elbowing his way through the 
throng getting people to sign a petition protesting 
against such inefficiency and resfolving that we 
form a citizen's committee and cable to the United 
States for a fleet of battle ships to come over 
and give us protection and transportation to 
America. The doors leading to Mr. Herrick's 
private office were pushed open against the un- 
willing hands of some of the Embassy staff, only 
to see the Ambassador's great abandoned paper 
littered desk. No one seemed to know very much 
at the Embassy until about half-past ten, when it 
was explained to us that the numbers we held were 
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not intended to admit us in turn for a personal 
interview with the Ambassador, no not at all, but 
to put us in order in line for the approach to under- 
strappers for the making out and distribution of 
passports. I was destined to be one of the under- 
strappers. We were soon quieted again to listen 
to another announcement to the effect that Mr. 
Herrick was at the Foreign Office, and was ex- 
pected back at the Embassy about eleven. I do 
not think many of the throng knew what the 
Foreign Office was, but it sounded like an import- 
ant, diplomatic and reasonable place for an Am- 
bassador to be at such a time and we waited in 
resignation. By this time the Embassy rooms, 
were packed, and outside there was a little heaven 
born band physically unable to gain entrance. 
I should judge that we were a standing army of 
about one thousand strong. At precisely seven- 
teen minutes past eleven Mr. Herrick suddenly 
appeared, probably gaining admission through a 
side door, for he looked perfectly fresh and un- 
assailed, and in an instant the chatter and babble 
was hushed, for every one was eager to see and 
hear and learn. In a little informal speech very 
much to the point, he told us that the last train 
was to leave Paris for Boulogne at six o'clock, but 
that he would not advise anyone trying to take it 
as the crush at the Gare du Nord was already 
perfectly terrific. He said that three days ago 
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he had cabled to America for assistance in the 
way of ships and money, and he advised us to 
make ourselves as comfortable as possible until 
relief was forthcoming. When he stopped talk- 
ing, he was assailed by a fusillade of questions 
from all sides, and flanked by a trusted secretary 
and Major Spencer Cosby, the Military Attache, 
Mr. Herrick then made a crab-like retreat 
through the narrow crack in the folding doors into 
the shelter of his private office, where the doors 
were gently but firmly closed. I had been joined 
in Paris by my mother and a friend, my wife, two 
daughters and another friend, and was expecting 
hourly Mile. Augusta Isoz, the children's gover- 
ness, to arrive from Switzerland, and my party 
was augmented soon afterward by the arrival of 
two other American ladies, with something like 
eleven trunks, and forty odd handbags and other 
luggage. I then became the proud possessor of, 
and responsible for, eight ladies and their belong- 
ings, and I felt the strain and impossibility of 
getting free from them again — some wanted to 
stay — some wanted to try to leave Paris. 

As my number was 28 on the list I thought I 
would have time to go out and get back again 
before my number would be called, so I started 
downtown to ascertain if there was any chance of 
getting my eight ladies and their luggage over to 
England. In the train in the subway I was twice 
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swept off my feet in the tremendous surges, and 
once I found myself upon all fours a few inches 
from the edge of the stone underground platform 
just ahove the glistening third rail. When I 
managed to get out, buoyed up by a great crowd, 
at the Place de la Concorde, a fine dust was every- 
where in the air from the ground sand and gravel, 
the steel shoes of the cavalry and iron tires of the 
vehicles had crushed upon the wooden pavements. 
Near the subway exit there was a fight in 
progress between a man in shabby clothes selling 
newspapers, and a gentleman in a silk hat and 
decorated with the Legion of Honor. The news- 
man was stamping his feet, weeping and tearing 
up his armful of papers, scattering the scraps left 
and right and crying out to the man with the silk 
hat — Salous ! Filous ! ! which means as nearly as 
I can translate it — you Nasty, dirty fellow! I 
Nasty! Nasty!! The man in the silk hat was in 
pretence about to strike him with his stick when 
compassion for the weeping newsman made me 
take part, and I stepped in between the com- 
batants. The stick was not dangerous or I would 
perhaps have been more backward, and besides 
I knew the French Law, the fellow who strikes 
the first blow is arrested. I had often seen two 
cab drivers, swinging and lashing their whips in 
the air, while they complimented each other pro- 
fusely, and yet neither daring to strike the first 
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blow. Having therefore really nothing to fear, 
I stepped in between and shouted, " Mon Dieu, 
this is no time for two Frenchmen to quarrel." 
Two others grabbed the prosperous looking civil- 
ian and I grabbed the newsman and led him away 
•^he shouting all the while in French, " I don't 
care, I don't care, he is a nasty dirty fellow," and 
weeping all the while with the tears streaming 
down his face. 

Near the Madeleine they were lifting a soldier 
from under the wheels of a great limousine that 
had run over him, and when I reached the station, 
the mob about it was battling with the Guarde 
Kepublicaine for entrance to the outside gates and 
I knew that somewhere within, there was in com- 
parison to this great crowd seeking transporta- 
tion, a tiny French toy train of cars waiting to 
run to Boulogne, for the Calais service had already 
been stopped and Dover Harbor had been mined ! 
I returned up town and informed my eight 
ladies with regret, that it would be madness for 
them to attempt to get out of Paris, at present, 
and for them to settle their minds and wait for 
developments. 

All night great searchlights swept the skies 
for Grerman airships about the Eiffel Tower, 
where the great French military wireless tele- 
graph station is installed, and throngs marched 
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the streets singing " Allons £nf ants de la Patrie,'* 
" Vive L'Armee," " Viva La France." 

I went down to the Place de la Concorde again 
and there about the cold stone statue of Stras- 
bourg, bedecked in wreaths, flags and flowers, as 
she has been since 1870, was a crowd, perhaps ten 
thousand strong, singing La Marseillaise!! I 
used to see this stone figure, seated there in the 
midst of patriotic tributes, almost daily when I 
was a schoolboy in Paris. 

I followed the crowds down the Grande Boule- 
vard and lost myself in their midst and in their 
enthusiasm. At the front of one great gathering 
which we met, there were five young women stand- 
ard bearers with the Russian and French Flags 
tied together. Each flag was attached to its own 
staff at one end, while at the other they were 
attached to each other, so you could see the great 
double-headed eagle of Russia and the Tri-color 
of France. Many young women were in Alsa- 
tian peasant's dress, and on the Grand Boulevards 
we met great marching divisions of organized 
volunteers, all with women at the head, carrying 
improvised banners. I saw six or eight great 
bodies of already organized alien or foreign volun- 
teers, and at the time jotted down in my note- 
book descriptions of these flags. There were 
Greeks, English, Spanish, Luxenbourgois, Poles 
and Roumanians already in line. During this im- 
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pending trial of France these double allegiances 
were very manifest. 

I saw mothers kissing their sons good-bye, 
with the tears streaming down their faces, and 
sweethearts clinging frantically in their last tear- 
ful embraces of their lovers, while cabs containing 
their belongings waited for them at the curb. Let 
us not for an instant misunderstand those tears — 
for they were not tears of the weak, but mingled 
tears of joy and sorrow — of joy that a mother or 
a sweetheart had a boy to fight for France and 
tears of sorrow for themselves in their future 
loneliness. The great Boulevards were given over 
to pedestrians for the thousands of motor-busses 
as famous in Paris as in London had disappeared, 
to play their parts in the mobilization of the great 
French Army and all its accoutrements and sup- 
plies. Fiacres and taxi-cabs were conspicuous by 
their absence, except when once in a while you 
would see an isolated taxi filled to overflowing, 
with ten or twelve men and women in and on it, 
clinging and climbing and all singing '' Allons 
Enfants de la Fatrie.'^ Occasionally an empty 
horse taxi, driving to the " acurie '* would pass, 
the horse nearly dead with overwork — only if you 
were going his way would the cocher stop. Heavy 
touring cars driven by the military, and containing 
officers were on their way to the gates of Paris 
and the great highways beyond. I, with a young 
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American physician friend was near one of these 
automobiles, a great ninety horsepower affair with 
an army searchlight mounted on top of the long 
engine hood, delayed for a few minutes in the 
terrible crush of human beings surging on the 
sanded streets. In an instant scores of men were 
madly shaking hands with the officers over the 
side of the machine, and many women also sought 
their hands and attempted to kiss them, with cries 
of " Vive L'Armee ! " I can see those oflScers 
now in memory, sitting bolt upright in this 
great machine, the biggest men in France to the 
eyes of the cheering crowds, while the platoons of 
police and Guarde Republicaine made way for 
them to pass. 

I forced my way with great difficulty down as 
far as the '' Matin " one of the popular news- 
papers, where they had installed an improvised 
wireless telegraph station, and from the middle 
of the street you could hear the snap — snap — snap 
of the condenser discharges of the sending instru- 
ment at work as its Hertzian waves were propa- 
gated into space. In addition to the thrilling 
war situation, was the awaiting of the verdict of 
the Caillaux trial — one of the most famous and 
sensational ever held in France. Mme. Caillaux, 
the wife of a prominent French statesman, at 
one time Premier of France and twice Minister of 
Finance of the Republic, was being tried before 
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the Assize Court, for the murder of M. Gaston 
Cahnette, editor of the " Figaro/' one of the great- 
est of French newspapers. It was here that I 
heard and saw developments, including the news 
of the acquittal of Mme. Caillaux. It was weird 
this rivalry between the great international crisis 
and the culmination with the verdict of one of the 
most famous murder cases in the history of France. 
The last fatal news of war had also come. Ger- 
many had declared war on France at 5.45 in the 
afternoon. The notification had been made by 
Baron von Schoen, the German Ambassador to 
France, during his call upon the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Germans were reported 
to have fired upon French sentries at points North 
of Belf orte, and German mobs had begun to wreck 
French shops in Berlin. Upon receipt of these 
dispatches which were displayed in glaring letters 
upon the bulletin boards, the multitude began to 
murmur, then to mumble in more audible tones, 
and soon to roar, the sound becoming more and 
more threatening, ever increasing in fury and in 
volume. One dispatch I remember in particular 
which appeared on the newspaper bulletin. A 
German aviator had flown over the frontier and 
had dropped bombs on Luneville, partially wreck- 
ing a French hangar and breaking all of its win- 
dows. Vengeance was in the air and retaliation 
was swift. A little way above the " Matin " was a 
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Grerman art store, under the offices of the '' Daily 
Telegraph *' and also nearby was the " Cristallerie 
de Karlsbad/' This was a big store with huge 
plate glass windows, containing plate glass shelves 
filled with porcelain, glass and bronze, and to this 
store we surged. I saw a fellow in the forefront 
seize a wooden chair — from apparently nowhere 
but probably from within a nearby news "kiosk" 
and swing it by its back in great elliptic orbits 
about his head. In an instant more he let it fly with 
a " sallow" — ^when with a sickening crash it sailed 
through one of the immense windows of the shop. 
Wisely or otherwise the crowd cheered and 
cheered and then some one else threw a plank 
through the other window, and then the door was 
forced by a score of willing hands. Out into the 
street came a stream of German art which was 
grabbed and shattered into bits by the angry popu- 
lace. Personally I have never been educated up 
to German art, or I might have felt worse than I 
did, and less amused at its destruction. German 
art like German' food was heavy and indigestible 
to me. There must have been a ton of Teutonic 
bric-a-brac and furniture smashed to smithereens. 
I saw an enormous fellow jumping up and down 
with both feet upon an " objet d'art." A riot 
call sent in by some one brought great platoons of 
police, and soon afterwards a detachment of the 
Guarde Republicaine rapidly cleared the street 
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for a hundred feet each way— just enough to allow 
us to see to better advantage the vengeance 
wrought. A young Frenchman stood near me 
with a bronze statue that looked like a twisted 
Gretchen at the well — ^he saw the restrained 
amusement in my eyes, I had not said a word and 
he undoubtedly took me for a Frenchman — ^they 
only sell this trash to American tourists, he said, 
waving Gretchen by a broken leg. I laughed 
aloud — ^but did not dare to speak lest he detect a 
suspicious American accent. 

At the Place de L'Opera another mob wrecked 
a German restaurant, while the police looked on in 
silence, powerless to act until the arrival of re- 
serves. I saw them completely wreck the lower 
portion of the place, but this was not all as the 
institution had an upstairs floor. One of the 
leaders of this gang deliberately draped himself 
in a French flag, carefully securing it about his 
body as if he sought the protection of its brilliant 
folds, and began to climb up on the iron work of 
the building next door, and soon was standing 
upon the narrow coping of the second story. He 
edged his way to the balcony and windows of the 
German upper restaurant, and leaned well over 
toward the crowd below and shouted for a weapon. 
Willing hands tossed a pedestal hat and coat rack 
up to him and with this he smashed all the glass 
and sash of the closed windows and disappeared 
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within to emerge with all sorts of furniture which 
he threw down into the street, where it was 
smashed to matchwood, while at least twenty-five 
thousand persons who nearly filled the Place de 
L'Opera looked on and cheered. Just as a great 
hall clock came smashing down upon the side- 
walk, platoons of police and the Guarde Republi- 
caine responded to another riot call, turned in 
probably by some German sympathizer, but no 
one as far as I could see was arrested. I worked 
myself as far as possible to the front, for I was 
quite alone and wore old clothes and a soft felt 
hat and sought eagerly all I could see and learn. 
I was interested and amused at the smiles of the 
police and soldiers who, of course, enjoyed the 
devastation of these German places as much as 
the rest of the crowd. Another riot call a few 
blocks above drew out more police and soldiers, 
for still another mob had attacked the plate glass 
windows and show rooms of the " Benz automo- 
bile agency," distributors in Paris of this Ger- 
man machine. Everywhere in Paris I found the 
police firm but most courteous — we have a lot to 
teach our own policemen in America. I was often 
in the very front ranks — in the foreground of 
every commotion I saw, and I was never roughly 
pushed by the police — ^just gently touched, and 
always with the courteous words, " S' il vous plais 
Monsieur." 
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The news of the wrecking of German and 
Austrian shops spread fire-like over Paris and it 
was amusing to see the following day, scores of 
shops closed which did not bear very pure French 
names, labelled " Maison Francais," to protect 
them from mob violence. 

I have always been regarded as a law-abiding 
and sober, God-fearing citizen, but it is surprising 
how quickly one may grow to love a good row and 
a good smash-up, when his sympathies are enlisted. 

The French Government issued twenty and 
five franc notes and many had them on the streets 
where they attracted much attention and were a 
great curiosity. Little groups of Frenchmen were 
looking over the shoulders of the first proud pos- 
sessor of these little notes. I could not get a con- 
veyance of any kind and had to walk home — ^many 
miles — but I had always with me the inspiration 
of patriotic shouts — ^Vive L'Angleterre, Vive 
L'Armee, Vive La Croix Rouge — and from all 
quarters could be heard the stirring battle song of 
France, "Allons Enf antsde la Patrie," while over- 
head the great white beams of the military search- 
lights swept constantly the skies for German air- 
craft, and I knew that anti-aircraft-artillery was 
trained skyward. The next morning my little 
hotel, which I learned to my surprise had been 
owned and run by an Austrian since the death of 
its former French proprietor whom, with his son, 
I used to know, would close, and I was obliged to 
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immediately seek new quarters. These I found in 
the Rue de Lubeck not far from the Trocadero, 
the Champs de Mars and the Great Eiffel Tower. 
It Ivas an interesting looking place after you 
passed through a small gate in a high wall — for 
behind this wall with its iron spiked top — over- 
grown with ivy, were inner gravel courts and an 
old chapel. I secured rooms here and hurried back 
to the Rue de la Tremoille, where in the now de- 
serted hotel, dark with its iron blinds closed, I 
dragged the trunks of the ladies out into the hall, 
then down the stairs, bump, bump, bump, out on to 
the sidewalk, and stood them on ends in a row. It 
was necessary to scour the neighborhood before I 
sighted and hailed an old broken down fiacre ; the 
old red-nosed driver with his cracked patent 
leather beaver hat, agreed to come to me for an 
hour for hauling trunks for fifty francs I He 
helped me load the trunks, he swearing in French 
and I swearing in English. Never would I get 
caught abroad with eight women again, I shouted 
— for I had skinned my hands and bumped my 
knee handling this outrageous baggage. As soon 
as I got the ladies moved and had hired a tiny 
room for myself in the third story of my new 
lodgings, reached by a dingy series of winding 
stairs, I started out and went over to the American 
Embassy. Here confusion and panic among the 
Americans who could not get out of Paris reigned 
supreme. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AT THE AMERICAN EMBASSY 

Chief among my opportimities to analyze 
the various types, and to study intimately my 
fellow countrymen and to know their idiosyn- 
crasies in distress, was undoubtedly my tempo- 
rary appointment at the American Embassy in 
Paris. 

Major Spencer Cosby, the Military Attache 
and an old personal friend of mine whom I knew in 
Washington when he was in charge of Public 
Buildings and Grounds and Military Aide to the 
President, asked me if I would assist the Embassy 
staff to take care of the great gathering of fellow 
countrymen in trouble. I was in trouble myself — 
for any lone man with eight women and their 
luggage dependent upon him, is far from being 
care free, but nevertheless I consented to do what 
I could, and was at once set to work at a table 
placed in the center of the main vestibule on the 
street floor, just inside of the wide front doors. 

As no one observer could record all that trans- 
pired, with a thousand frightened Americans 
knocking at our gates, and I use the word " knock- 
ing " advisedly, and since my own personal experi- 
ences as a " diplomat " have never been published, 
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the numerous incidents that took place under my 
notice are given here. 

Captain Frank Parker, a cavalry officer in 
our own Army, who happened to be studying 
French Military matters at the " Ecole de 
Guerre," by permission of the French Govern- 
ment, was also temporarily attached to the Ameri- 
can Embassy force, and he explained to me that 
Mr. Herrick had just received an order from the 
French authorities requiring every foreigner in 
Paris first of all to secure a " certificate of resi- 
dence *' from the clerk of his hotel, concierge of 
an apartment, or keeper of a pension and then be 
provided with a " Certificate of Identification," 
from his Embassy. It was announced that regu- 
lar passport forms had given out, and that a new 
typewritten form was being prepared in French; 
there were a few of these new forms printed but 
they had also nm short. Every American with- 
out a passport must obtain one of these new tjrpe- 
written certificates in French and then he must 
present it before Wednesday evening at the police 
station with a certificate of residence in the 
" androit " or district where he was stopping and 
obtain police permission to remain in Paris ; this 
was termed a ** Permis de Sejour." Germans 
and Austrians were, of course, to quit France at 
once. There were already long lines of persons 
from not only our Embassy but from many of 
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the other embassies and legations of all nations 
in front of all the police stations in Paris. The 
British, the Italian, the Russian, the Turkish, the 
Swiss, the Persian, the Scandinavian, the Chinese, 
the Korean, the Spanish, the Japanese, the Bel- 
gian — it would be endless to name them all — were 
under the same orders to register, and it did not 
appear possible that the police could complete 
the registration of all these people and grant them 
written permission hy Wednesday night to remain 
in Paris. I realized very soon, after studying the 
immense crowds " en queue " that such a feat 
was physically impossible. What was to become 
of those who could not possibly comply with this 
order? This dread danger soon spread among the 
already panicky Americans. At one time the 
crowd around my table was so demoralized that 
the Ambassador himself was summoned to tell 
the people that absolutely nothing could be accom- 
plished unless they were more orderly. Mr. Her- 
rick promptly climbed upon the coping which sur- 
rounded some plants and ferns, at the back of 
the vestibule behind my registration table, and 
be 
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were merely supposed to give their full names and 
to receive a number, admitting them in turn up- 
stairs, where they would receive their certificates 
of identification. Instead of doing this quietly, 
they would ask a thousand questions, several at 
a time, and some very foolish questions. Why 
couldn't they see Mr. Herrick? What would 
happen if they could not register in time to comply 
with the French decree? When could they get 
money? Why were passports necessary? What 
use were they if one couldn't get away ? Could the 
Embassy store trunks? Was there. going to be 
a shortage of food? Couldn't the Embassy de- 
mand special trains for Americans? The buzz 
about my table just over my ears made it impos- 
sible for me to think. "Don't let them talk," 
shouted one of the seasoned staff attaches to me 
as I was the recipient of a volley-like fusillade of 
questions from a score of persons all at once — 
and my inclination to laugh was almost more than 
I could bear. A great cr6wd of scared people 
all talking at the same time happened to appeal 
to my sense of humor, and I nearly disgraced 
myself. One man pushed his way up to my table 
looking like a thunder cloud in his wrath and 
roared, " I am Mr. X. Y. Z., I have a personal 
letter from Secretary Bryan, and I demand to see 
the Ambassador at once." " May I see the letter, 
if you please? " He thrust it angrily at me. It 
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was one of those perfunctory form letters from the 
State Department, commending the bearer to our 
representatives abroad and '' bespeaking " such 
assistance in time of need as could be " consist- 
ently " tendered. I had one of the form letters 
myself. I never liked the term " bespeaking." 
It gave me great pleasure, to allot him number 
three hundred and five, and to tell him, that there 
were so many ahead of him, and that perhaps 
by five o'clock the next afternoon his number 
might be reached and that one of the Ambassa- 
dor's assistants would fix him up with a certificate 
of identification, and I added with glee, " a recent 
French order makes it compulsory to take tliis 
certificate at once to the police in your district." 
" And if I will not comply," he shouted, " then, 
as I understand it, Sir," I replied courteously, 
" you will have disobeyed the Military decree, 
which provides that you with alien enemies be 
escorted to the military detention groimds." I 
saw him again the next afternoon, standing re- 
signedly and lamb-like in line for his certificate 
which he evidently thought upon consideration he 
had better secure. It was surprising to hear how 
many of those who came up to my table claimed 
to be old personal friends of the Ambassador and 
demanded an immediate audience alone with him. 
" Take my card to him at once, he will see ME," 
was a common demand. Another citizen asked me 
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sarcastically if Mr. Herrick took three hours to 
eat his luncheon during this grave crisis and im- 
pending danger to his countrymen. Mr. Herrick, 
upon one of these interesting days, had been absent 
from the Embassy and probably at the Foreign 
Office, between twelve noon and three o'clock. I 
could pictiu^e Mr. Herrick making a perfect 
" gourmand " of himself at a sumptuously sup- 
plied table, indifferent to the fate of his country- 
men, while cannons roared about himl As a 
matter of fact he had possibly spent twenty min- 
utes at limcheon if he had really lunched at all. 
Some others necessarily kept waiting said they 
were being treated like yellow dogs and a woman 
from somewhere in Connecticut, said she was go- 
ing to take the outrageous treatment up in a vigor- 
ous complaint with the Secretary of State upon 
her return to America. " Please realize. 
Madam," I said as politely as possible, "that 
suddenly thousands of panicky Americans have 
burst in upon the small Embassy force, and when 
they all demand attention at once it is very diffi- 
cult." I never lost my temper, but I did appre- 
ciate and see the point of view of railroad 
officials and others in such capacities when 
they became impatient after prolonged con- 
tact with question asking people en masse. I 
was often relieved at this table by Captain Parker, 
and one morning I slipped down town for an hoiu^ 



NOTICE OF REGULATIONS TO THE 
INHABITANTS OF SAINT-DlE 



NOTICE; 

The numerous acts of hostility committed by the inhabitants of this 
country against the German troops force me to give the following 
orders : — 

(1) Any mhabitant who shall be guilty of an act of hostility against 

a meml)er of the German Army, or any inhabitant of a house 
from which our troops are fired upon, will immediately be 
shot, and the house of the guilty person will instantly be 
burnt. 

(2) All arms (rifles, pistols, sabres, &c.) must be deposited by 

4 o'cloek at the Town Hall. Whoever retains arms or hides 
in his house any members of the French Army will be punished 
according to the laws of war. 

(3) All traffic in the streets is forbidden during the night from 

8 o'clock in the evening to 7 o'clock in the morning. The 
sentinels have orders to fire without challenging them on all 
persons who do not obey these orders. 

(4) All gatherings in the streets are forbidden. 

(5) It is further forbidden to ring the bells, or to communicate with 

the enemy, by means of optical signals, lanterns or other 
methods of conveying intelligence. In case of disobedience 
the offenders will be punished by death. The same penalty 
will be inflicted on those who destroy any means of 
communication. 

It is likewise forbidden to leave the town under any 
pretext whatever without being exposed to the same penalties 
as are mentioned above. 

Saint'Dii, 28M August 1914. 

THE GENERAL COMMANDING. 
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to one of the big hotels — the Grand Hotel, it was 
— a great headquarters for Americans in Paris. 
The drawing room was filled ; many of those pres- 
ent had already received their certificates of identi- 
fication. A speaker was asking the gathering 
where the Ambassador was. " The place for our 
Ambassador," he thundered, " is right here at this 
meeting." A resolution was passed calling upon 
Mr. Herrick to communicate immediately with the 
United States Government, requesting transports 
for the many stranded American citizens. I was 
amused, for I knew that Mr. Herrick had already 
sent for transports several days before. I had 
just been in Mr. Herrick's private office in the 
Embassy which he was just leaving to try to 
arrange for special trains for Americans to get 
to Havre. The Embassy staff from Ambassador 
to doorkeepers were working overtime and doing 
its best to take care of every reasonable demand. 
The transatlantic liner " La France," the great 
quadruple screw turbine ocean racer was sched- 
uled to sail the next day, and the French Govern- 
ment was expected to arrange for a special train 
for those having passage upon this boat. There- 
fore Americans who had tickets and reservations 
for this steamer were allowed to secure their cer- 
tificates of identification from the Embassy first 
as a special accommodation, although I felt quite 
certain, as I knew the others at the Embassy must 
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have felt, that " La France," as fleet as she was, 
would never sail on schedule to fall a prey to any 
swift German cruiser which may have been wait- 
ing for her outside the harbor, although once well 
at sea she would be able to show her heels to the 
entire German Navy. News was suddenly spread 
from nowhere in particular, that within twenty- 
four hours, German Zeppelins would be over Paris 
dropping high explosives, and those who would 
unhappily be trapped in the city would not only 
be dodging bombs, but would be paying fifty 
francs apiece for dried rats for sustenance 1 Weird 
vagaries of the imagination — ^mental pictures of 
the marooned during the Commune, struck terror 
to many in their frantic efforts to get away. At 
times I was scared myself, but to be honest, not 
so much on account of myself, but on account of 
my eight ladies. But if it came to dried rats — I 
would, of course, have to see that they got the 
choicest morsels 1 

Great numbers of Germans and Austrians 
soon began crowding in with the Americans seek- 
ing protection. We announced that they could 
come back at three o'clock — but they were afraid 
of their lives and many could not be induced to go 
out again into the street. A German had been 
attacked and badly beaten a few blocks from the 
Embassy for crying out, ** Long Live Germany," 
before the police could capture him and take him 
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away. With all these alien enemies of France 
crowding in upon us it made our work for the 
Americans all the slower and more difficult. I 
was relieved of my table at one o'clock for a few 
minutes for limch, and I hurried up to the Rue de 
Lubeck — which is only three blocks away — ^to get 
some bread and cheese and beer. They have at 
the many little shops throughout Paris the most 
delicious crusty bread and soft creamy cheese 
which goes delightfully with their " Biere de la 
Comete," an ale-y creamy beer unequaled even 
in Munich. A great commotion, and crash after 
crash of glass, sounded across the street from my 
pension. From my window I could look over the 
court and see a rapidly gathering mob at work 
wrecking a German Milk Shop! One of many 
belonging to a syndicate, said to be German, and 
advertising " Le Bon Lait Maggi." I ran down- 
stairs three steps at a time, and was soon in the 
midst of the crowd in the street. The large front 
windows had been smashed and the door had been 
forced, and bottles of milk were being thrown out 
into the street, as well as butter and eggs — ^to- 
gether with all the interior fittings. Account 
books and stationery, old billheads and receipts, 
torn and thrown to the winds. One very active 
man had a fire-axe, and with it he pulverized all 
the interior tile work — the mirrors and the scales 
upon the marble counters. A policeman attracted 
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by the crash of glass and cheers rode by on a 
bicycle, and seeing the work of destruction, ped- 
alled rapidly up the street and turned the corner — 
and I guessed he was after reserves from the pre- 
fecteur on the Rue Bouquet de Longschamps. I 
wondered what kind of reserves would be free 



to respond in this uptown residential quarter of 
Paris — I did not have long to wait, for very soon 
about twenty policemen on bicycles responded, 
with a Captain in command. The busy man with 
the axe was still within putting finishing touches 
to the marble-topped counters and even the white 
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tiled floor, when the Captain in command, heaved 
his bicycle against the wall and stealthily waded in 
through the pools of milk and slippery eggs, and 
grabbed the busy man suddenly by the collar, and 
dragged him with his glistening weapon out into 
the street — where with a push he said, " Voyons — 
AUez! AUez!! " Then he looked up and about 
him for the first time, and took in the dripping, 
dangling, hopeless wreck, and he cried out, " Sacre 
nom du Chien," a mild form of swearing— which 
means sacred name of dog, and burst out laughing I 
After this wild performance, I returned to the 
Embassy, and was set to work upstairs numbering 
certificates of identification and putting on the red 
seal of the Embassy by means of a rubber stamp. 
Major Cosby gave me a pass for the side door so I 
could come and go more freely by circumnavigat- 
ing the great throngs of Americans, Germans and 
Austrians at the front entrance where policemen 
had just been stationed to assist in keeping per- 
sons in line and order, and also a general pass for 
Paris officials which requested cooperation on be- 
half of the Ambassador. I had just learned that 
martial law had been declared in Paris, and that 
a state of siege existed. Posted on 4;he glass 
windows and doors of cafes and shops, a paper 
notice warned the public "Absinthe not sold." 
It was one of the quick, wise, early orders of the 
new military regime. 
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Members of the gangs in Paris, known as 
Apaches, were to be shot summarily. These gangs 
had for long been detrimental to the life of cer- 
tain parts of the city, a terrifying element, and 
contemplation of the gunmen and gamblers of 
New York, makes us appreciate the value of the 
French Military GJovemor's rapid reform move- 
ment. I had finished nimibering and stamping 
certificates and had been assigned by Mr. Frasier, 
the Secretary, to general duty in giving advice 
in the thousand and one problems that presented 
themselves to Americans after they had received 
their certificates of identification. It was amazing 
— ^the numerous little tricks and devices people 
would resort to in order to obtain a personal inter- 
view with the Ambassador. The Ambassador 
would be expected to personally care for their 
problems of luggage and laundry, lodgings and 
money, cabling, writing, and telephoning, and to 
use his influence in connection with any other needs 
they might have. There is a widely distributed, 
well pronounced type of American person, to me 
insufferable — ^the spread eagle kind that thinks he 
owns the earth — there is also a female species. " I 
should like to know why I cannot telegraph or get 
a train to-day," said one belligerent woman to me 
in a loud and boastful voice. " Because Ma- 
dame," I explained, " the French Government, 
which owns the telegraph and railroads here, hap- 
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pens to have rather serious needs for them just 
at the present time in sending dispatches and in the 
mobilization of its great Armies, and the needs 
of a handful of stranded Americans are of very- 
minor and secondary importance." " My needs 
are not of a secondary importance," she snapped. 
" Nothing is more important than my leaving 
Paris at once." " There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, the Ambassador can do for you at the 
present time — except if he were to see you — ^he 
would only ask you to calm yoiu^self." " Aren't 
you the Ambassador," she cried in dismay, backing 
off from me several feet and looking me over 
critically. " Mercy no, Madame," I replied, " I 
am simply assisting him in giving advice — I am 
only a very humble temporary assistant." 

One man, I think he said he was from Utica, 
came to me in a panic for advice and assistance in 
getting him over to England. " I would rather 
make a wild dash for London and get run over 
by one of their confounded left-hand blooming 
busses, than be caught here and get a Prussian 
bayonet between my ribs." He made the dash, 
he climbed an eight-foot fence at the station, but 
was crowded off the moving train which was filled 
to overflowing on to the station platform. He 
came back in the afternoon for additional advice 
and more terrified than ever. 

One very large, loud and showy woman, with 
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a tiny woolly dog under her arm, made a scene 
because I would not usher her immediately to Mr. 
Herrick. She told all of us in the vestibule with a 
swagger, that she proposed to sail on " La' 
France " in the morning, even if she had to fi^t 
her way into Mr. Herrick's office, and said that in- 
asmuch as her milUner had offered her half of her 
state-rocnn, she supposed 
that she would be under obli- 
gations to buy hats from her 
for the rest of her natural 
life. She tried to flirt— she 
essayed baby talk, and she 
tried all kinds of ingenious 
tricks to slip by and get 
at Mr. Herrick — and Mr. 
Herrick will never realize 
what I saved him from until 
be reads these lines. She 
was a terror! When I 
heard that " La France " 
did not sail after the ar- 
rival of the specifU boat train which had been 
run to her dock, I hoped above all that this ter- 
rible creature was marooned somewhere in a tent 
on the coast I 

Some of the Americans were of course of the 
charming kind, the kind it is a pleasure to know, 
a credit to their country, and with a charm and 
breeding second to none in the world, and it was 
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indeed a pleasure to do what I could for them. 
Many a time while seated at the table — I would 
hear — Why Monroe — what on earth are you do- 
ing here? Why Hopkins — when did you turn 
diplomat ? " Heavens — there's Roe," and startled 
to hear my nickname, I looked up into the face of 
another old friend from home. I had just given 
some advice, elaborately and with pleasure to a 
very dainty type of little American college girl, 
who was caught in Paris with her mother, when 
in sharp contrast a great negro pugilist — threw 
down his card. In addition to his name the card 
also bore a pictiu*e of himself, his great black body 
half nude, in tights, and he called for a passport 
and cashl Then there were persons who claimed 
they were American citizens who spoke with Ger- 
man accent and German construction — they had 
no papers of identification and no evidence what- 
ever that they had even been naturalized — ^many 
such pleaded for American passports — and many 
resorted to all kinds of stories and arguments, 
which to me seemed very cock and bull. Mr. 
Frasier and I were the only ones available who 
could speak German, and as he was very busy 
with Mr. Herrick upstairs most of the time, the 
Germans and Austrians fell largely to the lot of 
Captain Parker and me. 

The Germans had been literally thrown out 
into the streets all over this immense city of Paris, 
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and they crowded into the American Embassy 
for protection, wild-eyed like frightened beasts 
and as white as ghosts. They were indeed pitiful 
objects, the men, the women, the children and 
the babies. 

By force of circumstances a great gathering 
of Germans had been kept waiting in front of the 
Embassy from three o'clock one afternoon until 
half-past seven in the evening. Their lives were 
in great danger and they knew it. France never 
unmindful of 1870 when beloved Alsace and Lor- 
raine were wrested from her by force; nor of the 
levy of five thousand million francs indemnity 
exacted after Bismarck and thirty thousand Ger- 
man troops, playing Wacht am Rhein, camped 
near the Arc de Triom,ph, was now called upon 
to suflFer through them afresh. One German and 
his wife applied to me frantically for American 
passports and the protection they afforded from 
the violence of the French. The man told me 
excitedly that they had been living in London 
for fifteen years and had just arrived in Paris 
a few days before, the first trip out of London in 
all that time. " I have been saving up for it," 
he continued with quivering lip. When I ex- 
plained to him that of course we could not give 
Germans — enemies of France — ^American pass- 
ports for their protection, he became uncontrolla- 
bly panicky — and he blurted out that this was 
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the pleasure trip he had planned for fourteen 
years, and he ended with a loud Boo-hoo! boo- 
hool! I must possess a very cruel streak in me, 
for I was rather inclined to laugh at him than 
to cry with him. 

Another — an old German woman — came next 
under my care. She had been turned out into the 
street from where she had lived for many years, 
with a dozen others, from the same neighborhood, 
way off on the other side of the Seine, near the 
Hospice de la Saltpetriere, and she had walked 
across Paris and sank exhausted in the corner of 
our vestibule when she arrived. She begged for 
help and for the safe-keeping of a money and 
jewel box she had hidden in the boarding place 
from which she had been ejected. Would I not go 
for her and look behind a loose board in the wains- 
coting of her old room where she had spent many 
years on the fourth floor back? The savings from 
all her work were there. I went with her and took 
care of her until we secured the box together. It 
required some art and diplomacy before the justly 
suspicious old Frenchman and his wife would 
allow me upstairs to obtain a package of personal 
effects which she " had hidden in an old trunk," 
and which in her flight she had had to abandon. 
It was with difficulty that I induced the landlord 
to go below to try to find some change for a tip for 
himself, while I opened the loose board hiding 
place. 
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Upon my return to the Embassy another 
German — a big fellow with spectacles undoubt- 
edly tried to secure a certificate from me fraud- 
ulently. His hands were shaking perceptibly and 
his teeth were chattering as he told me he was an 
American citizen — but had lost his naturalization 
papers. He spoke German perfectly and a smat- 
tering of English and French. " Where were you 
naturalized? " I enquired in German. " In Amer- 
ca, of course," he replied. " \Vhere in America 
were vou naturalized? " I asked. " What State, 
what city?" He was silent a time; meanwhile 
the muscles of his face were working angrily. 
" Tell me the name of the court or the jus- 
tice of the peace who issued your papers to 
you?" "I am an American, I tell you," he 
snarled. '' I did not come here to be doubted and 
insulted." He was so angiy that I thought he 
would strike me. " You will have to. give better 
evidence than this before you may secure an 
American passport," I replied, and motioned for 
him to stand back with the Germans. I asked 
Captain Parker to watch him and to put Mr. 
Phillips upstairs, in possession of the statements 
he had made to me, before he could do any harm. 
He soon afterward slipped upstairs and tried to 
get a certificate from Mr. Phillips. 

In an upstairs room a serious conference was 
being held between Mr. Frasier, Mr. Phillips and 
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Major Cosby in conference with the Ambassador, 
as to what could be done for these alien foes of 
France. It was getting dark and there were just 
one hundred and ten of these German citizens by 
actual count, huddled, trembling like frightened 
animals below. Their abject terror made us all 
pity them and it was asked if they could not be 
protected from violence, by housing them in the 
American church, only a few blocks away, but 
such housing of Germans was a delicate question, 
for we would officially run grave risks of incur- 
ring the animosity of the French, which would 
weaken if not wholly destroy any future plans to 
protect Americans in case of need. 

By this time women were fainting and babies 
and strong men were crying — ^sights pitiful to see 
— for the appearance of all these Germans in the 
streets meant certain mobbing and the death of 
many of them. We must not here stop to criticize 
and blame the French — for her people were also 
in similar dire straits in Germany — for Germans 
had in addition to outbursts against the French, 
hurled cobblestones through the windows of the 
British Embassy in Berlin the moment England 
had announced that '' she would give to France 
every assistance within her power." It was indeed 
a problem to know what to do — ^we could not very 
conscientiously tiun them out into the streets 
with nowhere to go — ^and it would never do to 

14 
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place them under the protection of the American 
flag. 

After many regrettable delays a place was 
located near the Gare St. Lazare, a place known 
as the Lycee Condorcet, number 8 Rue de Havre, 
where it was arranged to take care of these people 
for two francs apiece — for food and lodging for 
the night, the money being available from a Ger- 
man fund turned over to Mr. Herrick from the 
German Ambassador just a few minutes before 
the French authorities got him hurriedly but 
safely out of Paris. I was asked to go out and 
try to find one or more old cabs if they could be 
found and to bargain for numerous trips between 
our Embassy and the Lycee Condorcet. I found 
one old fellow near the Pont de I'Alma and I 
explained the situation and our predicament. 
" Oui, Monsieur," he replied eagerly, " I'll take 
the job — libre, Monsieur, and I'll run them into 
the river and to hell! " I merely reported failure 
to find a cab upon my return to the Embassy, 
although my notebook contained the true facts in 
the case! Major Cosby and I then went down 
and explained to the Germans and Austrians 
that it was impossible for them to stay at the 
Embassy but that a place for them had been found 
at Number 8 Rue de Havre;^and that assurances 
had been given that they would find a shelter and 
food there for the night, and that they would be 
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NOTICE TO THE MAYOR OF LUNEVILLE, 

AUGUST 29, 1914 



NOTIOS TO THE MAYOR. 
Bequiaitioii Order, 



The Commune of Lun^Tille will furniah bj let September 1914» under 
penaltj of a fine of 300,000 fraact in case of refusal or opposition : — 

1. 100,000 cigars, or 200,000 cigarettes, or 5,000 kilos of tobaooo. 

2. 50,000 litres of wine (in cask or in bottle). 
8. 1,000 kilos of tea or of oocoa. 

4. 10,000 kilos of sugar. 

5. 1,000 kilos of roasted coffee. 

6. 1,000 woollen stockings. 

7. A quantity of soap, of toilet paper or cut paper, and a great 

number of pocket-handkerchiefs and of knives. 

8. 10 kilos of glycerine. 
0. 10 kilos of grease. 

I expressly add that all the goods demanded must be of the beet 
quality, and that» in all cases where they are not so, the Commune will bo 
held responsible. All appeals against this order will be null and void. 
CfriM, 29M Auffu$i, 1914. 

Officer Commanding the 1st Bavaiiaa 
Beserre Corps, 

YON 7A8BENDER. 
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protected by the French Government, until they 
were transported somewhere outside of Paris, 
Major Cosby explained to them in French, and 
I repeated his instructions to them in German, 
not to go in a crowd for they would attract atten- 
tion, and if it became known that they were Ger- 
mans they would be attacked on the streets. They 
were afraid to go either alone or in groups, and 
after further necessary delays the French Gov- 
ernment was asked for some large omnibusses 
requisitioned for military service and a police 
guard. Here the French police manfully did 
their duty, although I can testify to the fact that 
their eyes sparkled with keen enjoyment at the 
wrecking of a German art store, a restaurant or 
a Maggi milk and egg shop. All public and 
private automobiles were being requisitioned for 
either the Red Cross or the Military service. All 
the beautiful private touring cars of the rich 
Parisians, great numbers bearing crests of the 
nobility of France, were seen upon the streets, 
marked " Service Militaire." Taxicabs rushed 
through the streets with young soldiers and their 
new equipments and often with mothers, with 
bundles and packages to see them off on the trains. 
The police station on the Rue de Bouquet-de- 
Longschamps, lay between the Embassy and my 
pension in the Rue de Lubeck, and upon one after- 
noon great crowds, reaching for blocks, stood 
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waiting for registration. I did not see how regis- 
tration could possibly be accomplished by 
Wednesday night, the fifth of August. 

Warning, against the use of more than half 
the normal quantity of coal and gas, had just been 
published, the penalty, the cutting off of its entire 
supply from a house. Oil lamps and candles were 
being substituted. 

An enterprising fellow chartered one of the 
little steamers that ply the Seine, with the view 
of running to the mouth of the river and crossing 
the Channel to England, but I understand it was 
not put into service. 

In individual instances, food supplies were 
purchased and stored in housekeeping apartments 
or houses by persons who either wished to remain 
in Paris or expected to find it impossible to leave. 
Crossing the Champ de Mars one afternoon, I 
recognized, as one of the passengers witii whom 
I had crossed on the steamer '"Kroonland," in 
June, a young woman who had come to Paris to 
study music. As her purpose had been to spend 
the winter, she had already taken an apartment 
and, with the triumphant smile of individual secur- 
ity and an equally generous kind-heartedness she 
stated in lowered tones, '' I have stocked one of 
my rooms full of provisions — enough to last for 
months, in case of a famine — ^if you get hungry," 
she said in the tones of a confident Commissariat 
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Officer, taking on one more to feed, '' come around 
and I will be delighted to have you dine, any 
day I " "I am here, with eight women under my 
protection," I replied, " and you are exceedingly 
kind/' If I had suddenly announced that I was 
suffering from the black plague, the young woman 
could not have backed off any quicker, and I can- 
not say that I blamed her for appearing quite 
satisjSed in merely exchanging addresses and in 
beating a hasty retreat I I never saw her again ! 

The crush at the Embassy came to an end, 
and my services were really no longer required. 
At the Ambassador's house a relief conunittee 
was organized for sending Americans home. It 
was styled the United States Relief Commission 
and I am indebted to its kindly cooperation on 
behalf of my eight ladies in their subsequent trip 
to Havre. 



CHAPTER IX 

WITH MY NOTE BOOK IN THE STREETS 

In a general survey of the needs in Paris, and 
throughout France, and of the Allies' cause and in 
the thousand ways that one might serve them, 
much came imder my observation that evidenced 
self-sacrifice, dignity, nobility of purpose and in- 
defatigable courage. France whole-heartedly has 
given her all, and the friends who love her, have 
both individually and in organizations tried to 
share her sorrows, and when possible lighten her 
responsibilities. 

Close observation of the regime and habits of 
the city held keen interest. I studied the trades- 
people and watched the price of food, for in 
America it would have soared at once, and to my 
surprise and admiration, but for a little fluctuation 
and uneasiness the first few days, the prices re- 
mained fixed I It was a triumph of the French I 

In the Rue Fran9ois ler in front of the French 
Red Cross Headquarters, scores and scores of 
great limousines and powerful touring cars, most 
of them the property of wealthy Parisians, were 
backed up to the sidewalk with Red Cross flags 
flying, waiting to take nurses and their baggage, 
medicines and bandages — their full medical field 
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WITH MY NOTE BOOK IN THE STREETS ««1 

equipment, to the front. I saw many of them 
start on their journey to the gates of Paris and 
the roads to the French camps that lay beyond, 
dashing down the street and turning the comer 
sharply. Across the way in a building under re- 
pair, the iron-grated front windows were used as 
registration places to accommodate the great over- 
flow from the hosts of applicants at the Red Cross 
Headquarters. Eager throngs of women, fine 
looking, young, and middle-aged were among 
those who applied for service. 

One of the many auxiliary Red Cross stations 
was opened at the pension du Rue de Lubeck 
where I was stopping; and the work of sewing, 
rolling of bandages, the making of little swabs, 
etc., for the Army, was dexterously and cleverly 
organized and accomplished by Mile. X., who was 
of the French Red Cross, and wore a medal of 
honor for services already rendered. 

There were many significant indications that 
Mile. X. was a valued friend of the Government. 
I was told that she was the daughter of an official 
who had loyally served his country in a post of 
great responsibility. The quaint bit of property, 
the house formerly a girls* school, its little chapel 
high in a tower-like comer, and an inner court or 
garden, not visible from the entrance yard, was 
shut from the street by a high solid wall and door 
that swung heavily and closed as you slipped 
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through the portal. Frequent low-voiced con- 
versations took place in the shadow of the wall of 
the old garden, and there were salutations from 
the police as they passed, duly acknowledged hy 
the residents of the little old building who were 
evidently doing good service for France. 

The registration at the various police stations 
continued with as great a congestion as at the 
beginning, and a rumor that the time must be 
extended before the expelling of foreigners be- 
came a necessary fact. Most people, for days, 
could not get near the station because of the dense 
crowds and they were fearfully worried over the 
possible penalties for non-conformity with the 
original order. I had my eight ladies waiting in 
line, and I borrowed chairs for some of them to 
sit upon and I fed them with " Biere de la Comete, 
and cheese," and I helped them work their chairs 
foot by foot along the curb towards the " Pre- 
fecture." 

Because of my duties in assisting others dur- 
ing those arduous days at the Embassy I had not 
been able to obtain my own " Permis de Sejour," 
so with a feeling of relief I sought an auxiliary 
to the police station, a public school library that 
had just been thrown open for this registration 
service. This smaller office was in the Rue Hame- 
lin not far from my pension, and for three endless 
hours, I stood in a slow-moving line of applicants. 
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We waited, even after entering, for additional 
registration blanks, from a remote corner of Paris, 
because the French police had not enough despite 
the enormous quantities stacked in the little 
library, when its doors opened. I secured my 
necessary paper — the permission to stay in Paris, 
or to leave when I could find transportation. 

The police had found it necessary to change 
their system of using small checks, previously 
handed to applicants, to maintain, some order of 
sequence. An Englishman seated next to me on 
the hard, long, backless benches, at the improvised 
" Prefecture," had been given a number on a brass 
check four days before and he had waited in line 
for many hours only to discover after all that the 
'' system " had been changed and his little brass 
check would avail him nothing. He was in quite 
a rage when he showed it to me and I doubt if he 
appreciated its full humor, for stamped upon its 
face was " No. 1401 Luna Park Dancing Pavil- 
ion " ! Evidently the French had appropriated 
thousands of these brass checks from some English 
Luna Park Company and applied them to this 
service for registration, then suddenly for some 
reason they had abandoned the system. It was 
serious enough to the young Englishman but 
seemed light in comparison to the arrest of a Ger- 
man spy. He attempted in this little auxiliary 
registration bureau, so simple in its essential char- 
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acter of small public library and yet so dignified 
in its present legal and Military authority, to 
obtain permission to remain in Paris, and with 
the inevitable result of discovery, he was led 
through the doors of the little library and through 
the Paris streets to the doom that he had courted. 

One afternoon in a little eating place where 
I had wandered in quest of " atmosphere," near 
la Cemetiere du P6re-Lachaise, two sailors from 
an English merchantman joined me in conversa- 
tion. They had just landed at Marseilles from a 
ship which had been at sea for several weeks, and 
had run up to Paris. In the Mediterranean Sea, 
their ship had been suddenly bathed in glaring 
searchlights and when her Captain did not under- 
stand or stop — ^a shot went hissing across her 
bows. " What the devil are you trying to do? " 
the Captain signalled. " Who are you? Have 
you seen the enemy? " the stranger signalled back. 
" What the devil do you mean — who are you 
and what enemy are you shouting about ? " " This 
is the British Mediterranean Fljring Squadron," 
came the reply, " and we are looking for the CJer- 
man fleet 1 We didn^t even know that there was 
an unkind feeling, Sir, between England and the 
Germans." 

In every section of Paris it was noteworthy 
that ** extras " — ^giving special war news — ^were 
all sold at the regular one sous price, never making 
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the big jump in rates of the extra papers in 
America where as many as ten " extras " at five 
cents each have done their best to beggar the citi- 
zens — in a day. But the little photographers of 
Paris in their studios were reaping a harvest, for 
when you come to think of it, there were tens of 
thousands of young Frenchmen leaving sweet- 
hearts behind them, and could you blame each 
true lover for wanting the other's photograph? 
I went to have mine taken, not for a sweetheart 
but to paste upon my police " Carte D'Identite,'* 
which I sought to enable me to visit the outskirts 
of Paris. 

The regulations in regard to telegraph and 
cable service grew more and more stringent, and 
no guarantee could be obtained that a message 
would be sent, even after the required vis6 at the 
Prefecture de Police was obtained. The name 
and the Paris address of the sender was necessary 
in the form and a French translation had to appear 
if the message was in any other language. Only 
perfectly plain, simple messages, in any event, 
could be sent and, of course, no code of any kind 
was permitted. There was also a regulation in 
Paris, requiring the French language to be used 
in telephoning. I had a personal experience in 
unintentional disobedience of this regulation when 
I was immediately " cut oflf " in the use of Eng- 
lish and later, advised by ** central " that I must 
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speak in French. I continued to obtain vis^s 
at the " Prefecture de Police '' on the Rue de 
Bouquet-de-Longschamps and to deposit tele- 
graph and cable messages at the Government 
offices of the " Poste et Telegraphe," at the cor- 
ner of Rue Pierre Charron and Avenue Marceau 
— ^to know of the delivery or non-delivery of some 
of them, only after many weeks. Letters and tele- 
grams were held up and put aside for certain 
periods of time, from several hours to several 
days or weeks, so if these messages contained spy 
news, they would become of no value by the time 
they were delivered. 

Among local volunteer hospital undertakings 
the one planned by Dr. Watson, Rector of the 
American Church in Paris, met with hearty co- 
operation on the part of many Americans who 
still remained in Paris with the hope of giving 
some real service and aid, and who were not fright* 
ened as were so many of their fellow countrymen 
who fled precipitately. 

When earnest, ambitious and trained young 
American physicians offered their services 
through me to Dr. Watson, it was a pleasing 
contrast to the unpleasant memory of American 
travelers battling for passports, and for police 
permits to leave Paris, and crowded in line at 
steamship offices for the steamer's steerage, or 
struggling for first-choice, of ships' passage home 
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to the United States on the transports which the 
Grovernment at Washington had all too deliber- 
ately under consideration. At a Sunday morning 
service, of impressive simplicity, at the American 
Church, announcements were made concerning 
stranded Americans. I realized that the good 
rector could not have had the mental pictures, so 
unhappily clear to me, when the words bigness, 
unselfishness, loyalty and gentleness were, with- 
out discrimination, used by him concerning 
Americans. Fortunately Dr. Watson had not 
seen those members of his flock who had acted 
like ravening wolves and fortunately there were 
many who like the good Rector himself were 
worthy his conception of them. 

The American Church was used, also to aid 
the Americans in distress, and cots and meal 
tickets were provided for immediately urgent 
cases. 

The Paris hospitals were said to be quite full 
of patients from among the usual residents and 
visitors and it was probable that unless it should 
become absolutely necessary because of over- 
whelming numbers, wounded would not be 
brought into Paris, but to camps and hospitals 
about the city. 

At Neuilly, an American Hospital to be called 
the American Ambulance, was established, with 
headquarters in the Boulevard Chauveau. An 
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office was also opened in the Boulevard 
Haussmann. 

At the headquarters of the French Red Cross 
where I applied to make the necessary registra- 
tion and to offer my services, it was stated phy- 
sicians and surgeons only were being accepted. 
Not a medical " doctor " but a Ph.D., a scientific 
knowledge of chemistry, x-rays and electricity 
was the basis of my being permitted to register 
and to leave my address and when the proper time 
should come I was ready for duty wherever they 
might wish to send me. I registered and gave 
my Paris address — ^hoping to be assigned to an 
ambulance corps or a hospital at the front. After 
a few days I wrote a letter, for record with the 
Red Cross, stating my training, and with endorse- 
ments appended, and certified by the American 
Embassy. 

The automobiles seen in the streets by that 
time were almost without exception marked — 
frequently with only white chalk lettering on the 
glass wind-shield — " Service Militaire " and car- 
ried the French Flag, or a Red Cross Flag, with 
the car marked " Service Medicale," and many 
carried White Flags with a Blue " T " upon them, 
the " Service Telegraphe Militaire." Almost 
every house and shop had its display of flags, 
nearly all of them French, but many Russian 
and English, as well. 
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The protection arranged in the " Champ de 
Mars " for the wireless telegraph plant and the 
Eiffel Tower was of great interest to me. The 
generating machinery was undergromid, with an 
opening over it to the sky, through which opening 
the main feeder stretched to the di^zy height of 
over one thousand feet above, guyed by six great 
lines which also constituted the antennae. Nor- 
mally there is an iron fence around the opening, 
but now I found a wooden structure built above 
it and covered with heavy iron netting to prevent 
the entrance of a bomb thrown to destroy the 
machinery. A wooden picket fence had been con- 
structed about this plant, protected with armed 
police, and picket guards with fixed bayonets, and 
again extending without this was a great enclos- 
ing extra fence entirely surrounding the tower 
and the telegraph plant with additional picket 
guards, with fixed bayonets — and there were signs 
of warning, " Zone Militaire, Entree Interdite.'^ 
Three of those six guy wires, I followed, and 
around each of the artistic stone towers where 
these guy wires were anchored I found a similar 
picket fence with similar armed guards. Their 
orders were to shoot anyone who might attempt 
to climb the fence. I heard the guard tell two 
young girls that it was not even permitted for 
them to lean upon the fence, at one of the little 
anchor towers, to look within the enclosure. When 
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this great station, which is probably the finest in 
the world, sends forth its messages, the air dis- 
turbances can be heard, like great whipping 
sounds. The energy dissipated into space in the 
form of ether waves is enormous when expressed 
in kilo-watts. A large force of men was at work 
under the tower cutting down the flowers, bushes 
and small decorative trees to prevent anyone hid- 
ing in their shadow under cover of night. These 
men also burned the bushes and trees in the open. 
In a small revolving armored turret over by 
the Trocadero a little anti-aircraft gun was 
mounted, with a tent close by protected by another 
picket guard. The rapid-fire gun though small 
was of fair power, capable of taking very high 
angles in firing. 

At that time it was generally anticipated that 
a German Zeppelin fleet would attempt the de- 
struction of the great wireless station at the Eiffel 
Tower which talks to both fleet and armv. With 
its majestic power it was no longer possible for 
any armies to cut off Paris from her allies and the 
world. It had not been long since there were 
advocates of tearing down this wonderful tower — 
before its role as wireless messenger was ever 
dreamed of. " It had served its purpose; it was 
no longer profitable through the receipts of sight- 
seers." ** It was expensive to keep painted,*' were 
among the arguments for its destruction. 
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In the Rue de Lubeck, very near the Champ 
de Mars, the Trocadero, and the Eiffel Tower, 
throughout those darkened Paris nights as the 
great military searchlights constantly swept the 
skies for German Zeppelins, the silence was appal- 
ling and it was then not difficult to conceive the 
monstrous calamity which had befallen Europe 
and the world. 

* During those warm siunmer nights the dark 
streets lay in sharp contrast to the August full 
moon and the scudding clouds illumined by the 
vast searchlights, I would read by the flickering 
candle which symbolized for me the insignificance 
of the individual in relation to the international 
conflict. 

It was possible to view the practice of the 
military in the use of the small, rapid-fire, anti- 
aircraft gun, at the base of the Eiffel Tower. 
It resembled very closely a small astronomical 
observatory, this Uttle gun pointing skyward from 
its Uttle turret, with a dome top, in the '* Champ 
de Mars." I took from my pocket a piece of paper 
one afternoon and lingered after seeing the gun 
from a well-placed bench, and casually made from 
memory a list of the articles in my steamer trunk. 
Just across the road, at a distance of some fifty 
feet, I could see the men constructing a wooden 
framework base of massive timbers upon which 
they were to mount the little turreted gun. I 
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had risen to return to the Rue de Lubeck and had 
gone only a few paces, after completing my in- 
ventory, when two men in civilian dress accosted 
me. "You are under arrest I" they said, and 
asked further what I had written on the paper. 
" The Colonel must see it," they exclaimed after 
a glance at the English words on my list, and 
under arrest I was taken to an officer on the other 




side of the " Champs de Mars." After an interval 
in which anything and everything seemed possi- 
ble, a man was summoned who, presumably, knew 
English. He scanned the composite personal 
claim that I had inadvertently staked in the 
" Champs de Mars," and passed it over to the 
Colonel, with the comment "Pas dangereux!" 
The Colonel scrutinized my passport and my 
police papers, and let me go. I confess I was a 
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bit nervous, when the Colonel, his chin thrust for- 
ward, his glance disconcertingly steady, and sit- 
ting inimitably erect, inspected me suspiciously^ 
I even felt guilty, and could imagine his saying, 
suddenly and huskily, '' Take this man out and 
shoot him!" 

A second experience of arrest was not quite 
so alarming as amusing and a bit surprising. I 
had strolled to the Eiffel Tower the next after- 
noon with my mother and an American boy of ten. 
This tower with its little anti-aircraft gun fasci- 
nated mie, and before I knew it I was near my old 
bench again. I, together with my mother, was 
taken into custody, this time, and quite promptly, 
by an ofScer in uniform. After my passport and 
police papers were minutely examined and found 
to be quite in order, my mother was asked for hers, 
which were also minutely inspected. I was told 
by our jailor officer that two Grerman spies had, 
but the instant before been arrested and taken 
over to the authorities who were not overlooking 
any ambiguous foreigners. I stated that I was 
known at the American Embassy, personally, and 
also that I was registered with the French Red 
Cross, remembering abruptly that I carried a 
personal letter from Mr. Bryan, our then Secre- 
tary of State. I handed it to the officer to read — 
pointing to the signature on the page, quickly he 
waved the letter aside, and although I know 
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French pretty well, it was with a laughing joke 
which I could not grasp or understand. My 
mother said on our way back to our quarters after 
we were released that the detention made her 
nervous and that I had no business taking her 
for a walk anyhow! 

France was mobilizing her great army, all her 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, provisions and sup- 
plies, without delays of any kind. Everything ran 
like clock work and in every department such abil- 
ity was manifested as to merit unquestioned ad- 
miration. Battery after battery of artillery 
passed through the streets, amid wild cheers t 
While watching the companies of men, as they 
marched it was noteworthy that none were accom- 
panied by military brass bands. They had, some- 
times, the fife and drum corps — but only that. 

It was a thrilling experience, and never to be 
forgotten to see company after company of the 
French soldiers on their way through the Paris 
streets to actual warfare. Seen from a distance, 
down some open avenue as their long line 
stretched across it, they almost appeared through 
the shimmering heat in the August air, as the 
rhythmical motion — to and fro — of a grove of 
regularly spaced trees, chosen specimens allotted 
for transplanting. 

From the hig;h ground of the Basilica Sacre- 
Coeur at Montmartre, I have seen within a half 
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hour, five long sinuous lines winding and thread- 
ing their way through and beyond the city. Like 
so many mountain streams from some unseen head- 
waters in the hills, were those lines of men and 
with the same destiny — ^to keep alive the land 
through which they passed. 

And yet, again I saw the companies of infan- 
try, marching in a blaze of gUttering sunshine, 
past the Arc de Triomphe. A window and small 
balcony in an upper floor of the Hotel Mercedes 
gave fine opportunities of seeing the troops. On 
that morning of dazzling sun, looking out upon 
them, as every bit of metal in their equipment 
caught and reflected and flashed the sunbeams, 
they seemed, in truth, a brilliant, swaying field 
of grain. 

I followed, and as they rested in one of the 
side streets, I stood near the soldiers, wishing very 
much that I might photograph the scene. It 
would have been not only dangerous but fool- 
hardy to attempt it. A German suspect was 
found with photograph and signaling equipment 
hiding at the top of a hotel near us, the day before, 
and had been taken out and shot, under martial 
law. All the soldiers leaving Paris carried knap- 
sacks, an extra pair of heavy shoes, blankets, car- 
tridge cases, tin dippers, canteens, etc., in addition 
to the '' La Belle " repeating rifle of .801 calibre. 
I watched them in many streets until they un- 
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stacked their guns and headed by bugle and drum 
corps turned in their march toward the city gates. 
As they passed some of the men noticed that I was 
wearing a small American flag, and I got many 
a cheery smile along the lines, and dignified ac- 
knowledgment from the ofScers as I waved God 
speed, and heard many a " Vive TAmerique,*' as 
I cried " Vive la France." 

Throughout the city, the streets, even the 
grand boulevards, seemed dejected and forlorn, 
and the restaurants and cafes and theatres were 
closed. There were, no longer, great crowds, no 
mobs and demonstrations, and spirited discus- 
sions of the war, instead a dignified calm prevailed. 
Everjrwhere, I found the French people faced 
pain and panic, in a dignified and determined 
manner. I never thought to see Paris like this! 
It made me feel that the end of the world was at 
hand. 

Through the famous Montmartre district 
which is usually gay with life, I found only som- 
bre streets with the iron shutters of shops closed, 
and little groups of men and women quite gently 
discussing probabilities and possibilities in the 
great war. At this time the playhouses were 
closed, and there were no balls at Montmartre. 
Only occasionally did you see a poor old fiacre 
with a red-faced driver, also old, and a horse too 
decrepit to be of use to the army. 
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An announcement in the daily papers, that 
the Government at Washington had decided to 
send to Em'ope, five transports to assist the thous- 
ands of stranded Americans in returning home, 
had the effect of quieting those of the excited citi- 
zens who had not left Paris in the first days of 
panic. For many who had more poise and self- 
control and an unselfish outlook upon affairs, it 
yet was inevitable and necessary to return to the 
States and the American Government's action 
was generally approved but, in the calm and 
sober judgment of representative citizens, this 
action was deemed tardy, in its fulfilment, and 
inadequate. 

Very few of the big ocean steamers were in 
commission and great crowds of Americans were 
still seeking accommodations and were daily in 
line at the American Ambassador's house, in the 
Rue Fran9ois Premier, to see the American 
Committee, 

Upon one of the Sundays in August, the 
Episcopal Bishop of Tennessee preached at the 
American Church. The eloquent sermon was in- 
formally described by one of the congregation 
as " a holy editorial at the expense of the Kaiser ! '* 

Paris in a week or two became a bit more ani- 
mated after the first shock and panic. The sub- 
way trains were running again, but in reduced 
numbers, and in the subways women acting as 
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conductors were collecting the tickets and a few 
Seine boats were once more in service. 

Notices were posted throu^out Paris, to the 
effect that all schools were opened — one of the 
many wise and sensible decisions of the existing 
Government in Paris. Opening the schools 
would keep the children and yoimg people off 
the street. 

Notices also announced that various places 
would be opened in the evening where the poor 
and destitute would be given coffee and beans. 
Great posters all over Paris announced the organ- 
ization of the "Comite du Secours Nationale Con- 
tre la Mis^re." '* Sous le haut patronage de M. 
Le President de La Republique," further stating 
in French '' that the work and membership would 
be without distinction of opinion. or religious be- 
liefs and for the relief of women both young and 
old, and for children and old men. One impor- 
tant announcement by the government, of a special 
natiu*e, created great interest in anticipation. 
The people were informed that the great guns at 
the forts about Paris would practice upon cer- 
tain days in August and citizens were instructed 
not to be alarmed, but as a due precaution they 
must keep open all their windows to prevent the 
glass being shattered by the concussion from the 
firing. As the French aeroplanes soared about the 
Eiffel Tower on the lookout for hostile airships, 
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sometimes momiting so high as to be mere specks 
against the sky, and the guns at the forts were 
being fired, the dread possibihties and probabili- 
ties of warfare were brought home to us. 

An unusual number of beggars appeared upon 
the streets — ^young men with, deformities, old and 
feeble men, and lone women with infants in their 
arms. 

Few soldiers were to be seen but numbers of 
citizens were wearing insignia upon the left arm. 
These " brassards " were of many kinds — ^red 
crosses, bundles of lightning, which I took to 
mean telegrapher, and many armlets with lines 
and Roman nimibers. There were Safety Com- 
mittees, Special Citizens and other community 
organizations. 

Amid wild and delirious cheers of welcome. 
General French and his officers arrived in Paris 
upon the fifteenth of August. Great crowds, and 
platoons of police were gathered at the Gare du 
Nord, and cries of " Vive L'Angleterre " followed 
the swift motor cars that carried the British offi- 
cers through the Paris streets. 

The many Greeks in Paris were at this time 
seeking passports and the other necessary papers 
to return to their own country. Great throngs, 
could be seen waiting before the Greek Consulate, 
in the Rue Auguste- Vacquerie. 

Among the small sacrifices suffered by indi- 
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viduals was the destruction of a consignment of 
English second-class mail at Boulogne. 

One of the illustrated weeklies had contained 
sketches that were sweepingly censored upon dis- 
covery and the entire shipment of mail from 
England which contained that publication was 
ordered burned. The relatively insignificant loss 
of the Illustrated London News, Graphic, and 
the Sketch, were nevertheless a loss as well as 
the personal second-class mail involved. This 
destruction of the English periodicals made me 
feel uncomfortably shut in. 

Everyone also was subject to more or less 
financial difficulty. Morgan, Har jes & Company, 
bankers, would pay on letters of credit only nine 
hundred and sixty francs for one thousand; and 
this in limited payments of a few hundred francs 
to any one person, not oftener than once monthly. 

Climbing four flights of stairs in a dark build- 
ing, and finding an aged representative of '' The 
Philadelphia Dental Institute" as the only reward, 
when I knocked at a door upon the topmost 
landing, was one of my own small sacrifices. All 
the younger French dentists were " gone to the 
war," and the old man with huge moustache and 
crooked gold-rimmed spectacles who responded 
to my knock, stated that he was the " Institute," 
announced by the sign on the front of the build- 
ing. IJe had been in America twenty-five years 
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before, for a period of six months, and since the 
training obtained at that time, had styled himself 
"The Philadelphia Dental Institute." His 
method of treatment included spraying the gum 
with ether, holding frequent consultations with 
me as to what had best be done, with unfortunate 
results, such as dropping his instruments upon the 
floor, cutting his own thumb and my tongue and 
contributing a burn upon my lip with his hot 
drying tubel 

Poor old soul he did the best he could, but I 
was glad to get away alive. 

One of the ills that flesh is heir to, descended 
upon the pension in the Rue de Lubeck 1 Spirits 
of camphor were not suflicient to conquer the army 
of fleas that arrived to torment the household, and 
it was necessary to move to new quarters. Upon 
one of the cooler days of that warm August, with 
the aid of a push cart we moved our luggage to a 
furnished apartment in the Avenue Victor Hugo 
near the Place de Li'Etoile and the beautiful Arc 
de Triomphe. It was an old and rather gloomy 
furnished apartaient which had recently been 
vacated, I understood, by the Persian Minister. 

Here I installed six of my eight ladies, putting 
up the other two at a hotel a short block away. 
We secured one of those wonderful " bonnes a 
toutes faires " who buys everything and cooks 
everjrthing and takes care of the dining room — 
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waits upon the table and makes the beds. Al- 
though it is always satisfactory to get one good 
woman and make her do all the work — ^and she 
is used to it and thinks nothing of it — ^you never- 
theless feel like a beast. We had moreover a 
good concierge and his wife and son put in a 
good store of provisions. 

One morning about the 17th of August I 
received an invitation to visit my old friend Mr. 
F. Berkeley Smith, the American author and son 
of the late Hopkinson Smith, at his quaint home 
in the tiny town of Sallenelles. He had dubbed 
Sallenelles " The Village of Vagabonds '* in the 
title of one of his charming books, and it was here, 
that he and his equally talented French wife were 
caring for the townspeople, convalescent soldiers 
and little orphans. '' I will come if you do not 
make company of me and will let me help in any 
way I can,'' I replied by censored telegraph, and 
I made my plans to leave Paris for a short visit 
in the country. 

Traveling in France in wartime was not in- 
formal and easy of accomplishment, for there were 
many formalities and much red tape, as dragnets 
for spies were very actively in use. In northern 
France, where I was destined to go after visiting 
Sallenelles, traveling was more difficult still and 
somewhat risky, for the bridges and tunnels were 
mined with high explosives ready for instant de- 
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struction. I presented myself at the prefecture 
of police, with my original United States Pass- 
port I had secured in Washington, letters from 
Secretary Bryan and Ambassador Herrick, with 
my certificate of identification from the American 
Embassy, my " Permis de Sejour," and I showed 
French letters of introduction and other official 
papers together with my photograph. This por- 
trait was pasted upon a " carte d'identite," and 
detailed descriptions of my height, weight and 
appearance were minutely written in spaces pro- 
vided for the purpose, and officially stamped and 
signed by the Commissaire. I was also given a 
" Sauf Conduit " issued by the Military Govern- 
ment of Paris, countersigned by the police, allow- 
ing me to travel on the railroads in the war zone, 
and having registered at the Headquarters of the 
French Red Cross, I felt equipped for any 
eventualities. 



CHAPTER X 

FRENCH TOWNS IN WAR TIME 

It was a beautiful August morning when my 
train pulled out from the Gare St. Lazare for 
Caen. I had purchased a seat in a first-class rail- 
way carriage and a " put up " luncheon in a paste- 
board box and sat down beside a dear old and 
rather feeble French gentleman with white waxed 
moustache, deep blue eyes and wearing in the 
lapel of his coat the Legion of Honor of France. 
There were two others, a younger Frenchman 
with rather high cheek bones, dressed in a linen 
duster, and a wounded French Captain of the 
76th Infantry, fitted out with an old regula- 
tion red cap and gold braid, light blue coat and 
bright red trousers — for the French had been 
caught in war in their old uniforms before they 
could make their contemplated change to khaki. 

We four occupied the small compartment, and 
immediately I knew I was regarded with sus- 
picion and I felt most uncomfortable under their 
rather hostile gaze. The three Frenchmen seemed 
to know each other, either instinctively or other- 
wise, and I learned through their conversation 
that the sweet old gentleman with the blue eyes 
and the waxed white moustache, had fought in the 
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war of 1870, and now he had an only son at the 
front in Belgium. 

At the first stop, the old gentleman looked 
wistfully out of the car window at the pickets 
stationed along beside the switches in the tracks. 



and I saw him brush some tears from his eyes 
with the back of his trembling wrinkled hand. 

The French officer sat opposite me with his 
arm in a great bandage sling, and as he sat askew, 
he rested one gaitered wounded leg upon a vacant 
seat next to him. 

I gathered as they chatted, that he had been 
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shot in the arm and leg at Dinant three weeks 
before, and was just discharged from the military 
hospital and was now on his way to Caen to take 
men to the front again, and I saw him glance 
uneasily at me several times during his conver- 
sation with the others. Later they all continued 
to eye me with distrust. I was diagnosed as a for- 
eigner, perhaps a foe, and I resolved to break the 
ice and make myself known to them if possible. I 
took out my cigarette case which I knew to be 
filled with the most alluring Russian cigarettes 
which I had bought in Moscow. 

" Will the gentlemen smoke? " I inquired in 
French as pleasantly as I knew how, and ex- 
tended my open case. " I have recently come 
from Russia — and you will find these cigarettes 
genuine — I am an American." They thanked 
me politely but declined. The officer shifted his 
leg stifily upon the seat. 

" Are you comfortable, Mon Capitaine? " in- 
quired the old gentleman. There was something 
especially sweet and appealing in hearing this old 
veteran of the war of 1870 who was probably 
eighty years old, call this young officer, scarcely 
thirty-five, " My Captain." 

This was the first wounded soldier any of us 
present had seen in this war, and we eagerly 
listened to the officer's account of the fight at 
Dinant. 
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I was especially interested in hearing his de- 
scription of first-aid treatment on the field, for 
bullet wounds. By means of a little swab he 
explained, tincture of iodine was at once plunged 
into the wound which became immediately cauter- 
ized, preventing blood poisoning and gangi'ene. 
Thousands of lives were already being saved by 
this simple treatment. Our train stopped inces- 
santly, at every tiny town and village, and often 
between towns, and I learned that all trains in 
France were now " omnibus " trains. 

About an hour after my unsuccessful attempt 
to induce these gentlemen to smoke, the French- 
man in the linen duster turned to me and asked 
politely where I was going. I told him I was 
going to Sallenelles, and I added that I was regis- 
tered in Paris for volunteer Red Cross work, and 
I took this opportunity to take out my papers 
together with my American passport, which he 
read with interest, and then asked if he might 
show them to the Captain. At the end of another 
hour we were all chatting pleasantly and lunching 
together out of the pasteboard boxes containing 
our " put up " luncheons consisting of bread and 
butter, cold chicken and little flagons of red wine. 

The Captain showed us all a pink card with 
metal eyelets, attached to a string which he was 
very proud of. Upon this card was a printed 
form, filled out in ink, the military surgeon's 
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diagnosis of his injuries and recommendations. 
" Do you know, gentlemen," continued the Cap- 
tain, " all the poor fellows in the turrets of the 
smashed forts of Liege and Namur are now deaf 
for life." They had, like the heroes in the Erics- 
son Monitor turret during our Civil War, bled 
from the eyes, the ears and the nose at each heavy 
concussion. 

It was at Mantes that I was destined sud- 
denly to see hundreds of wounded men. As we 
pulled alongside of the station platform there 
were several trains filled with wounded soldiers 
already there. I was surprised to find the 
wounded so far from the front, but they told me 
that they were being sent all over France, even to 
towns and cities well south of Paris. I saw them 
lifting badly mangled men from the cars and 
carrying them to improvised ambulances, carts, 
carriages and automobiles ; this first sight of hun- 
dreds of crippled men affected me deeply, sadly, 
and inaugurated my miserable contempt for those 
in Germany who made such hideous sights pos- 
sible. We were nearly an hour at Mantes, during 
which time I got out of the train and wandered up 
and down the platform, and received a kindly 
smile from many poor pale lips, and when men 
were carried past where I stood, I smiled encour- 
agingly at them. I will never forget those first 
victims of steel-covered bullets and shrapnel with 
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their white lips and vague wandering eyes as they 
were hf ted from the ears onto the stretchers. Ajs 
we pulled away from the station with its sad ambu- 
lance trains laden with soldiers, many of them 
maimed for life, I felt that fair France with Bel- 
gium was being forgotten by Grod. 

All along the railway line, and at all bridges 
and arches over or under the track, armed pickets 




with fixed bayonets were stationed, and alongside 
were also little improvised lean-to's with thatched 
roofs to protect the men at night or during storms. 
At one place upon a siding was a long line of 
Belgian locomotives, run into France and placed 
out of the way for safe keeping. At three-thirty 
in the afternoon we reached Caen — ^the last stop 
for our train, and we rolled into the station which 
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was crowded with troop trains, ambulance trains 
and soldiers and officers going to and returning 
from the front. It was with genuine regret that 
I bade my traveling companions farewell, for we 
had grown very friendly. The French officer 
had called me " Mon Vieux I" A Frenchman will, 
at first, call you if he likes you, " Mon Cher " — 
and as his friendship grows he will call you '' Mon 
Vieux." " Bonne Chance " — my heart is with 
you, I said, as I left my companions, and I was 
thrilled when " Mon Capitaine " said " The same 
to you, Mon Vieux." 

From the station at Caen I was not aUowed 
to go out into the streets of the city until I had 
shown my papers to sentries who were guarding 
the doors. A sergeant looked me and my creden- 
tials over carefully and finding them in order, 
allowed me to enter the city. Wounded were 
arriving in Caen, as in Mantes, in trainloads and 
were being carried through the streets on 
stretchers, in carriages, and upon auto-trucks. 
The sight of all these additional poor maimed and 
dying fellows made me feel faint and sick at heart 
again. The " Vagabond Village " was eighteen 
kilometers beyond and I looked for the little 
narrow gauge railroad I was told to take. Upon 
inquiring I was informed that the service had been 
discontinued since the day before. I was at a loss 
to know what to do until I found an old man 
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who offered to take my bag and find for me a 
garage. It was off a side street, some distance 
from the station, where he led me, and I was glad 
to see a low building with wide open doors and 
several large touring cars within. The proprietor 
when he heard my accent looked upon me at once 
with suspicion. " Has Monsieur a ' sauf con- 
duit ' from the authorities, and has he proper 
identification papers ? " he asked. I assured him 
that I had, and produced them for his careful 
examination. I made a bargain with him for 
twenty francs to have me driven to Sallenelles, 
which was reasonable enough, and he had an old 
Panhard filled with water and put in condition for 
the run, and secured a young fellow about eigh- 
teen years old for a driver. As we turned sharply 
to the left, after ascending a steep hill we came 
upon a little open square, near which stood a 
wonderful old church. In the green park beyond 
they were drilling soldiers, teaching them to kneel 
and fire, to drop flat upon the ground and to crawl 
with their guns, to fix and unfix their bayonets, 
and terrible as it may seem, while all this instruc- 
tion was going on, the shattered bodies of others 
who had already been to the front, were being 
brought back to Caen and were being carried past 
the square on stretchers to the hospitals under the 
very eyes of the men being trained, many of 
whom did not appear to be over eighteen. 
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I bade my young chauffeur drive me a bit 
about the town before we struck out into the coun- 
try. I was greatly impressed with the promenade 
St. Julien, the Rue St. Pierre, and the wonderful 
old church La Trinite^ which I was told was 
founded by Matilda, wife of William the Con- 
queror! We passed the old Museum and the 
Hotel de Ville, and the Credit Lyonaise, and at 
this latter place I stopped largely out of curiosity 
and asked for one hundred francs upon my letter 
of credit. I had enough money for my needs, but 
I thought it would be good to have a fund for 
tobacco which I could buy from time to time for 
the French soldiers. I was told that they had 
suspended payment upon all letters of credit and 
regretted that they could not accommodate me. 
At the military barracks there was a long bread 
and soup line composed of women, children and 
old men waiting in a long " queue " carrying all 
kinds of tin cans and pots in which to receive the 
food that was being meted out to them. Priests in 
their long black gowns with their Bibles in hand 
were hurrying back and forth between the hos- 
pitals and the churches, administering the spiritual 
rites to dying men, and French surgeons in their 
brilliant red and blue uniforms and gold braid, 
were being driven rapidly in dilapidated old fiacres 
over the ill-paved and rough streets, from the 
operating tables of one hospital to those of an- 
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other. I was thrilled to see many Belgian soldiers 
in the streets with their hats and coats trimmed 
with wild flowers of all kinds with which the 
women and little children and even some of the 
French men had decorated them. They were 
great heroes these Belgians in France, at this hour 
of trial, and there was nothing the brave people 
of Caen would not do to honor them. I could 
have stayed for hours or days or weeks in Caen 
I was so engrossed, for every sight I saw was new 
and absorbingly interesting, but I was expected 
at Sallenelles, and owing to the difficulties of travel 
on the highways there was no telling when I would 
arrive. Fearing we might not get through that 
evening unless we started at once, we left the 
town from the hilltop, and were soon speeding 
along a magnificent highway which my boy driver 
said dated back to the days of the Roman Em- 
pire — ^but we were destined to drive unmolested 
only as far as the town limits, for j ust beyond the 
outskirts, I observed a barricade with a red flag 
flying from its center, right in the middle of the 
road, guarded by two sentries in charge of a ser- 
geant with the ever-ready fixed bayonets. We 
drew up to within a yard or two of the bar across 
the road and locked our brakes. The sergeant 
came immediately up to the machine and in a 
peremptory manner wanted to know who I was, 
where I was from, where I was going, what my 
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business was, and if I had authority to pass over 
the highway in an automobile. I showed him my 
pack of papers which he carefuUy scrutinized, 
and compared my face with the certified photo- 
graph — ^then touching his cap with a courteous 
"' Bien, Monsieur/' he motioned to the pickets to 
move the bar with the warning flag aside, and in 
a moment more we were again upon our way. As 
we approached a tiny town we were once more 
held up at a barricade across the road, where I and 
my papers were carefully scrutinized again. Ger- 
man spies were thick and active in France and the 
authorities were justly very vigilant. Being held 
up by these French pickets in times of war, re- 
called to my memory a very beautiful story 
recorded of Meissonier during the war of 1870. 
He was detained at an outpost and without means 
of identification. He claimed to be Meissonier 
and requested leave to proceed. " You must 
prove it '* commanded the officer in charge of a 
file of men. " Give me a scrap of paper,*' replied 
the great artist. In a few short moments he 
pencilled a military sketch roughly with his mas- 
ter strokes. The officer's eyes fell upon the pic- 
ture — ^he touched his cap — " Pass on Monsieur 
Meissonier," he. said! We drove through several 
darling little villages, with constant delays occa- 
sioned by French outpost guards and in the twi- 
light reached the " Village of Vagabonds." In 
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the middle of the narrow central street of this tiny 
town I dismissed my automobile and felt a bit 
lonely when I saw it tm*n and disappear down the 
road. As a stranger I attracted attention at once. 
I had not been more than three minutes in this 
little village of four hundred inhabitants, before 
I was surrounded by inquisitive children, women 
and old men ; and two " Gendarmes " on bicycles 
rode up to me and dismounting, took me in charge. 
I seemed unhappily to attract these fellows as 
a lodestone would draw iron. These " men at 
arms '* are a kind of national police, they ride 
together from one little town to another, they are 
stern, unsociable men, they never mix or joke with 
the townspeople like our American county sheriffs 
or constables, they inspire awe and are highly 
respected. These men used to wear large cocked 
hats somewhat like the Duke of Wellington's and 
years ago when at school in France I was arrested 
and carried to the " Gendarmerie," half fright- 
ened to death, for carelessly dropping orange peel 
upon the sidewalk. The men confronting me were 
the same species, only they wore caps now with 
visors, and it was wartime. " Bon jour — jMes- 
sieurs," I said in French with a suspicious foreign 
accent, and strangely feeling very guilty, and 
forcing a smile as I stood nervously beside them. 
" Faites voir vos papier s," the spokesman replied 
icily, and with fumbling fingers ( for I liked being 
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questioned by the soldiers much better) I pro- 
duced the military and police papers they asked to 
see. I must confess I would have been more ner- 
vous still, in spite of my full set of identification 
papers, if I had not known I was officially regis- 
tered at the National French Red Cross headquar- 
ters in Paris, and personally well known at the 
American Embassy, and that I had an old friend 
with a French wife in Sallenelles 1 

I think it was Victor Hugo who described a 
little bird that alighted upon a lofty bending 
twig as unafraid, because he knew he possessed 
wings and the power of flight. I had the com- 
forting sense of knowing I was in order, and 
equipped officially with " wings.'' They could 
telegraph Paris and learn all about me if they 
wished. 

My papers examined and returned to me they 
mounted their wheels and greatly to my relief 
rode away. Posters were up on the brick walls 
and houses — large printed ones, appealing to the 
villagers to take in and care for all fellow-citizens, 
women, children and old men fleeing before the 
enemy, and I was reading one of these with curios- 
ity and interest, standing beside my bag — when 
good Lord, I saw the " Gendarmes " returning 1 
My fears were, however, unfounded, for they rode 
past me without looking to the right nor left, and 
disappeared down the street. A little girl and 
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her sweetheart — they were adorable and not over 
fifteen years of age — ^volunteered to show me 
where the American author lived, and soon we 
were at his gate, " Le Gabion," and welcomed to 
his fascinating home. '' Le Gabion " was an old 
stone farmhouse with an antique cider mill, consist- 
ing of massive grindstones and giant presses at- 
tached, all behind a high wall, which surrounded 
the property. I was soon introduced to the Mayor 
of Sallenelles, Monsieur le Cure, the butcher, the 
baker, and many of the old townspeople who were 
eager to learn of Paris, to know what was thought 
of the war there — were they confident of winning 
— ^were there many wounded, and a hundred other 
questions. I went with the mayor at his hospitable 
invitation into his orchard — ^he in his shirt sleeves, 
large and broad straw hat, and wooden shoes, 
shouldering an old ladder. He placed the ladder 
against his fruit-laden trees, and threw down to 
me the ripest and best sun-kissed plums I have 
ever tasted. I talked to many women whose hus- 
bands, sons, sweethearts and brothers were at the 
front, many of the women with red and swollen 
eyes from their night of lonely sobbing, but brave 
and uncomplaining in the face of the anguish and 
suffering they were passing through. I was told 
that the French (Jovemment pays 1.25 francs per 
day, about twenty-four cents, to every woman in 
France, whose husband is away at the war, and 
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fifty centimes, a little over nine cents, for each 
child under sixteen years of age. The Cure re- 
ceives nine hundred francs a year, which is equiva- 
lent to about one hundred and eighty dollars, and 
has his own rent to pay. The Cure can have a 
servant girl — provided the girl ba^ reached the 
" Canonique " age. She receives one hundred and 
twenty francs a year, about twenty-four dollars. 
You can live quite cheaply in small French towns, 
you know I 

Sallenelles is situated on the coast at a broad 
part of the Enghsh Channel, and near the mouth 
of the river Seine, and lying just off shore wait- 
ing for the tide to rise, I could see the Belgian 
Channel steamer the " Stad Antwerpen " of 
" Oostande," which was packed with wounded men 
from a recent battle in Belgium. It was a scene 
which made me heartsick with grief, this steamer 
lying there waiting for the tide, laden with such 
ghastly freight. She was bound for Caen from 
where I had just come. The following day the 
Berkeley Smiths drove me to Caen — in a drench- 
ing rain — in a great two-wheeled cart — I have 
never seen such big and high carts as the French 
build and use for one horse — but their horses are 
also large and powerful, and fully worthy of their 
en we saw the " Stad Antwerpen " 
'ounded at the dock. Mrs. Smith 
! to a handsome French surgeon, who 
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was on his way to operate. He told me that he 
had abstracted many dmn-dum-bullets from fear- 
fully shattered womids, and he showed me one 
badly mushroomed missile, which he had extracted 
and carried in his pocket. We returned to Sal- 
lenelles and on the way passed near a great de- 
serted manufacturing plant which had been owned 
and run by Germans. It was a sorry sight, in the 
pouring rain, abandoned as it had been by the 
workers in precipitate haste upon the outbreak 
of the war. 

I left Sallenelles after my visit in the same 
great two-wheeled cart for Dives-Carbourg and 
I learned how to say " get up ** to a horse in 
French. He will not understand you of course, 
unless you speak his language — you must say 
" Dioup Hue," which sounds very musical when 
properly pronounced, and he will respond very 
nicely if he is not tired, after you have accented 
it with a touch of the whip 1 At Dives-Carbourg, 
although I had purchased a first-class ticket, I 
had to crawl into a third-class compartment, for 
the train, which was packed, consisted of third- 
class carriages and freight cars for troops. These 
cars were small four-wheeled affairs, and the 
wooden benches inside as well as the walls were 
painted a chocolate brown. The compartments 
did not extend higher than the backs of the 
benches, leaving the whole car open to unob- 
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structed view. It was delightful to scan my fel- 
low passengers all at one time, seated in the close 
little divisions of the car. The train, like the 
one I had come on was also an ** omnibus train/' 
for it not only stopped constantly but crept along 
at a snail-like pace. The French people — ^who are 
not great travelers at best, always make a great 
to do over any railway journey, however short. 
They must always make more or less of a fete 
of their railway trip, and invariably plan for it 
days and weeks before, and prepare with great 
pains httle baskets and boxes of luncheon, which 
invariably contain chocolate, bread and butter, 
cheese and red wine. 

They have many excellent ideas and plans 
about their railroading, too, and I wish space per- 
mitted me to enumerate them all. You cannot 
go through the station at many of the towns on 
to the platform and loiter if you are not going on 
the train, or intend meeting some one. If you 
wish to see a party off — for example — ^as my 
friends of the Berkeley Smith's did — ^you may se- 
cure a ticket to the platform for ten centimes — 
two cents. As a result of this system the platform 
is not crowded with idlers, and accidents are not so 
liable to happen. While I was waiting for my 
train to back in at Dives-Carbourg, two very 
attractive little French women came up to me and 
inquired *' if Monsieur had much baggage for his 
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intended journey." " No/' I replied, wondering 
why they asked, " only my small handbag here/* 
" Would Monsieur then favor them with the loan 
of his * billet ' so they could check their trunks? " 
— ^the present regulations limiting each voyageur 
to thirty kilos. As the little ladies were charming 
and daughters of the Fair France I adored, the 
reader may well guess my reply. 

Little did I realize what wonders, horrors, and 
unfamiliar sights I was destined to witness during 
the next few days as our train pulled away from 
the little station at Dives-Carbourg. At Evreux 
I changed cars, for Rouen, where I secured some 
bread and butter, and some delicious cheese and 
beer from the station, and made a dash back to the 
train which had apparently started to move with- 
out warning bells or whistle. No one questioned 
seemed to know anything, not even the train 
guards — if you are swift and skilful enough to 
catch up to one of them and hold his attention for 
a fleeting moment — knew anything about the 
trains or their destinations. 

Being bom with a love for adventure and be- 
ing well equipped for anything that might turn 
up in the way of papers and identification, and 
being eager to see the French and British armies 
in action, I resolved to take any chances to get 
to the firing line. I would have felt more com- 
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f ortable had I brought a little more cash from 
Paris, but others were living on practically nothing 
and I could do the same. I did not realize how 
very serious the situation really was and that the 
French and British were rapidly losing ground, 
falling back every hour from Mons to Fbris and 
that the great capital of France was soon to be in 
the gravest danger. 

I was greatly interested to see that women 
here were almost universally acting as signal 
guards equipped with horns and flags along the 
roads; and at every switch, at every arch, every 
ditch and crossing, at every bridge, was the picket 
with his full accoutrements in addition to his gun 
with the ever-ready bayonet. Around Amiens 
the countryside was alive with troops, and bugle 
calls resounded everywhere from hill and dale, 
marshalling reinforcements for the front. 

Each little station by the wayside was filled 
with straw where scores of men had slept the night 
before, their guns stacked and in many instances 
decorated with wild flowers. Upon a siding were 
scores and scores of flat cars laden with artillery. 
The superb new guns of " seventy-five " milli- 
meter calibre, all painted battleship gray — ^gun 
barrels, wheels and caissons all gray with no 
stripes and fancy decorations, no bright or 
polished parts, were being unloaded by many 
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willing hands for use in stemming the great tide 
of oncoming Germans. We were transferred to 
another train, consisting of a Belgian locomotive 
and a string of little four-wheeled French freight 
cars, trimmed with boughs of trees and other 
^eens and fitted with rough wooden benches, 
lengthwise inside. These little cars were trimmed 
with green to better shield their presence from 
the enemy and they rolled with a roar and a grind 
and they rocked and they swayed, and I was glad 
to learn that Amiens was not far distant and was 
very glad when we drew alongside of the platform 
and stepped out of the wide side-opening doors 
of the box cars like so many animals. Here as in 
other towns I could not help admiring the uni- 
versally established system of inspection of papers 
of all passing into or out of the city. 

A story was told me here of the fate of a Ger- 
man officer who had assaulted a young girl in a 
nearby contested town where fierce fighting took 
place in the streets. A French infantryman, a 
private, came suddenly to the rescue, whereupon 
the officer vaulted a wall and fled. The infantry- 
man gave chase through the narrow byways and 
streets of the town, the officer firing desperately 
with an automatic pistol until he was forced into 
a vestibule with his back to a heavy door. The 
infantryman sought him out, and with his gun 
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and bayonet spiked him to the door, as an ento- 
mologist would pin up. a caterpillar or a moth! 

I found Amiens in a great state of excitement, 
for not only was desperate fighting taking place 
only a few kilometers from the city, but I soon 
learned that the French and English troops were 
failing sorrowfully to hold the enemy in check. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE RETREAT FROM MONS 

Half-famished I sought some food in a little 
eating place just off the Boulevard d' Alsace L6r- 
raine. An old lame Frenchman gave me soup 
and bread and cheese, and there were tears in his 
eyes as he set the dishes down upon the coimter. 

Great activity prevailed in the crowded streets, 
but nothing in the nature of a panic — all elements 
of the traditional French excitability were missing 
— ^yet the people feared the worst — the English 
and the French were not holding the enemy I 
Calamity was in the atmosphere, and my heart 
weighed like lead. In my throat I felt a choking 
sensation at the thought of possible defeat. 

A handsome girl, the old man's grand- 
daughter, stood at the door looking out into the 
busy thoroughfare. When I rose to go, she 
turned to me and asked how many Englishmen 
were in the field — alas I did not know, but I 
endeavored to reassure her that this retreat pos- 
sibly meant nothing, that the French were not 
fully mobilized and that the English had not yet 
begun to fight. "We must have confidence — 
faith and a stout heart," I said. 

I sought the Mayor of the town for news — 

288 
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five German Army Corps were advancing, car- 
rying everything before them, and the wounded 
were arriving continuously and were being hur- 
ried to the improvised hospitals. 

A commotion near the Porte d'Amant — three 
German spies had been cau^^t " red handed." 
They had been tried ; I saw them shot in the woods 
across the bridge spanning the River Somme. 



This execution, however gruesome, had a psycho- 
logical interest The firing squad drew up with 
leveled guns — the three condemned men cowered 
before them. I scanned their miserable faces and 
just before the blast, I noted one had a particu- 
larly imfortunate repellant face. I was near 
enough to see his glasses and his yellow teeth — I 
can see them still to-day — sometimes in my dreams 
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at night. A moment more and the volley flashed 
and the only man to fall, his features torn and 
riddled, was the fellow with the glasses and the 
yellow teeth, each marksman had eagerly chosen 
him — a second volley brought down the other two 1 
A priest was there upon the scene, a son of France 
with his Latin prayer for the Grcrman dead. 

I secured permission after some delay to 
accompany four automobiles with supplies to 
the French near St. Quentin. At the Place Pierre 
d' Amiens, I heard that General Sordet with a 
division, was in the field a few kilometers distant, 
and that General D'Amade with the Sixty-first 
and Sixty-second French Reserve Divisions just 
north of us, was waiting for orders to attack. 

Three German Army Corps — ^the Fourth, 
Ninth and Second — ^were moving down from the 
direction of Mons, having secured possession of 
the passages of the Sambre between Charleroi and 
Namur. I was of course eager to know what was 
taking place. Had the British joined the French 
troops and how were they retreating? 

No better idea can ever be obtained than from 
the report of General French, as no observations 
from any civilian could be possibly comprehensive 
enough even to outline the military genius dis- 
played by him and General Joff re in this retreat. 

The British troops arrived by sea and rail at 
Conde, Mons and Binche without the slightest 
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hitch. From Conde to Mons, General French 
assigned his Second Army Corps, and to the right 
of Mons, the First Army Corps with his Fifth 
Cavalry Brigade at Binche. In the absence of 
his Third Army Corps, General French desired 
to keep the Cavalry Division as much as possible 
in reserve to act on the outer flank or to move in 
support of any threatened part of the line. The 
forward reconnaissance was entrusted to Briga- 
dier General Sir Philip Chetwode with the Fifth 
Cavalry Brigade and he directed General Allenby 
to send forward a few squadrons to assist in this 
work. These advance squadrons by excellent 
work penetrated on their explorations as far north 
as Soignes where several encounters took place. 
From information that the British Commander 
had received from French Headquarters he was 
led to believe that one, or at the outside, two, of 
the German Army Corps with perhaps a Division 
of Cavalry were in front of the British position, 
and according to his report he was not aware of 
any attempted outflanking movement by the 
enemy. His surmises were confirmed by the fact 
that his patrols encountered no marked opposition 
in their scouting duty, furthermore observations 
made by the British airmen appeared to 
harmonize. 

The first attack was made on Mons, with the 
right of the position, from Mons to Bray, espe- 
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cially being threatened. The Commander of the 
First British Army Corps had moved his flank 
back to some high ground south of Bray and the 
Fifth Cavahy Brigade was obliged to vacate 
Binche» moving slightly south. The right of the 
British Third Division under Grcneral Hamilton 
which was at Mons formed a somewhat dangerous 
salient, and the commander of the Second British 
Army Corps, was directed to be careful not to 
keep the troops on this salient too long, but when 
threatened seriously to draw back and center be- 
hind Mons. This I understand was done before 
nightfall. 

The most disconcerting news came suddenly 
about five o'clock on Sunday afternoon, when 
General Joffre telegraphed, informing General 
French that at least three Grcrman Army Corps, 
namely a Reserve Corps, the Fourth Corps and 
the Ninth Corps were moving rapidly on the Brit- 
ish position from the front, and that the Second 
German Army Corps was engaged in a turning 
movement from the direction of Tourney. He 
also informed the British Commander, by mili- 
tary telegraph, that the two Reserve French 
Divisions and the Fifth French Army Corps on 
the right, found it necessary to fall back. In view 
of the possibility of General French's men being 
driven from the Mons position he had very wisely 
ordered a position in the rear to be reconnoitered. 

19 
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This position was backed by the fortress Mau- 
beuge and the right extended west to Jenlain, 
southeast to Valenciennes, on the left. The posi- 
tion was reported difficult to hold because standing 
crops and buildings made the location of trenches 
very difficult, and limited the field of fire in many 
important directions, but it nevertheless afforded 
good positions for artillery. 

When the news of the retirement of the 
French, and the news of the heavy German ad- 
vance reached the English Commander, he en- 
deavored to confirm the same by aeroplane 
reconnaissance, and as a result of this he decided 
to retreat to the Maubeuge position at break of 
day. Throughout the night a certain amount of 
fighting continued along the whole line and at 
daybreak on Monday the Second Division from 
the neighborhood of Harnignies made a powerful 
demonstration as if to drive the Germans out of 
Binche, which they had occupied. This demon- 
stration was supported by artillery fire of both the 
First and Second Divisions, while the First Divi- 
sion took up a supporting position in the neigh- 
borhood of Peissant. Under cover of this dem- 
onstration the Second Army Corps retired on 
the line, Daur-Quarouble-Framerus. The Third 
Division on the right of the course suffered con- 
siderable loss from the enemy in this operation, 
who had retaken Mons. The Second Corps halted 
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on this line, where they partiaUy entrenched them- 
selves, enabling Sir Douglas Haig with the First 
Corps gradually to withdraw to a new position 
eflfecting this without much further loss, and reach- 
ing the line Bavay-Maubeuge about seven in the 
evening. Towards the middle of the day, the 
enemy appeared to be directing his operations 
forward against General French's left. General 
French had previously given orders to General 
AUenby with his Cavalry to act vigorously in 
advance of his left and endeavor to take the pres- 
sure off. About half -past seven the following 
morning General AUenby received a message 
from Sir Charles Ferguson commanding the Fifth 
Division, saying that he was very hard pressed 
and in urgent need of support. On receipt of 
this message General Allenby drew in the Cavalry 
and endeavored to bring direct support to the 
Fifth Division. During the course of this opera- 
tion. General de Liese of the Second Cavalry 
Brigade thought he saw a good opportunity to 
paralyze the further advance of the enemy's in- 
fantry by making a counter-attack on his flank. 
He formed up and advanced for this purpose, 
but was held up by telegraph about five hundred 
yards from his objective, and the Ninth Lancers 
and the Eighteenth Hussars unfortunately suf- 
fered severely in the retirement of the Brigade. 
The Nineteenth Infantry Brigade which had 
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been guarding the line of ,communications» at 
Valenciennes, were moved out to a position south 
of Quarouble to support the left flank of the 
Second Corps. With the assistance of the Cav- 
alry, Sir Horace Smith Dorrien was enabled to 
effect his retreat to a new position, although hav- 
ing two Corps of the enemy on his front and one 
threatening his flank he suffered great^losses in 
doing so. At nightfall the position was occupied 
by the Second Corps on the west of Bavai, the 
First Corps to the right. The right was protected 
by the fortress of Maubeuge, the left by the Nine- 
teenth Brigade in position between Genlein and 
Bray, and Cavalry on the outer flank. 

The French were still retreating, and the Brit- 
ish Commander relied for support from the for- 
tress of Maubeuge, and two determined attempts 
of the enemy to get beyond his left flank assured 
him that it was the enemy's intention to hem him 
in against that place and surround hun. 

The British Comimander felt that not a mo- 
ment must be lost in retiring to another position 
and a careful study of the situation, however 
critical, will lead one to concede that General 
French's prompt action and genius deserve the 
greatest tribute. 

The British Commander had reason to believe 
that the enemy's forces were becoming somewhat 
exhausted, for they had suffered very heavy and 
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severe losses from the British and French fire. It 
was hoped, therefore, that this pursuit by the 
Germans was not to be too vigorous and that the 
object of the British troops could be effected. 
This operation, however, was full of danger and 
difficulty, not only due to the overwhelming 
superior forces of the enemy but also to the ex- 
haustion of the British Troops. Early the next 
morning the retirement was recommenced, falling 
back to a position in the neighborhood of Le 
Cateau, and rear guards were ordered to be clear 
of the Maubeuge-Bavay-Eth road by five-thirty 
in the morning. Two Cavalry Bri^ules, with a 
Division of Cavalry of the Second Corps, the 
remainder of the Cavalry Division, with the Nine- 
teenth Brigade, the whole under the command of 
General Allenby, covered the west flank. 

The Fourth Division commenced its detrain- 
ment at Le Cateau and eleven Battalions and a 
Brigade of Artillery with Divisional Staff were 
available for service. 

Grcneral Snow was ordered to move out and to 
take up a position with his right south of Solesnes, 
his left rested on the Cambrai-Le Cateau road 
south of La Champrie. In this position the Divi- 
sion rendered great help to the effective retire- 
ment of the Second and First Corps to the new 
position. Although the troops had been ordered to 
occupy now the Cambrai-Le Cateau-Landrecies 
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position, and the ground had been partially pre- 
pared and entrenched, General French had grave 
doubts, owing to information he had received as 
to the accumulated strength of the enemy against 
him, of the wisdom of standing there to fight. 
Having in view cooperation with the French on 
his right, and with his exposed left flank and the 
tendency of the enemy's western Corps to envelop 
him, and more than all the exhausted condition 
of his troops. General French determined to make 
a great effort to continue the retreat until he 
could put some substantial obstacle such as the 
•River Somme or the Oise between his troops and 
the enemy, and aff'ord his men some opportunity 
to rest. Orders were sent to the Corps Comman- 
ders to continue their retreat as soon as they pos- 
sibly could, toward the general line Vermand-St. 
Quentin-Ribemant, and the Cavalry under Gen- 
eral Allenby were ordered to cover the retreat. 
The First Corps continued its march on Lan- 
drecies following the road along the eastern bor- 
der of the Foret-de-Mormal arriving at Lan- 
drecies. It had been the intention that this Corps 
should go further west so as to fill up the gap 
between Le Cateau and Landrecie^, but the men 
were exhausted and could not get further along 
without rest. The enemy, however, would not 
allow this much needed recuperation, and about 
seven-thirty in the evening a report was received. 
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stating the Fourth Guards Brigade in the Lan- 
dreeies were being heavily attacked by the troops 
of the Ninth German Army Corps who were com- 
ing through the forest on the north of the town. 
This Fourth Brigade fought most gallantly and 
caused the enemy to suffer tremendous losses in 
issuing from the forest into the narrow streets of 
the town, where they encountered a withering 
fire from the British. At the same time informa- 
tion was received by General French from Sir 
Douglas Haig to the effect that his First Division 
was also heavily engaged south of Mareilles. Ur- 
gent messages were sent to the commander of two 
French Reserve Divisions on the right to come 
up to the assistance of the First Corps which were 
responded to as soon as possible. 

Partly owing to this cooperation of the French 
troops, but according to the British Commander, 
mainly to the skilful manner in which Sir Douglas 
Haig extracted his Corps from an exceptionally 
difficult position in the darkness of the night, 
they were able at dawn to resume their march 
south toward Wassigny en Guise. By six o'clock 
in the evening the Second Corps had gotten 
into position with their right on Le Cateau, their 
left in the neighborhood of Landry, and the 
line of defence, continued thence by the Fourth 
Division toward Seranvillers,the left being thrown 
back. During the fighting the Cavalry became 
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a good deal scattered, but General Allenby suc- 
ceeded in concentrating two brigades to the south 
of Cambrai. The Fourth Division was placed 
under the orders of the General Officer command- 
ing the Second Army Corps. The French Cav- 
alry Corps consisting of three Divisions under 
General Sordet had been in locations north of 
Avismes. General French visited General Sordet 
and earnestly requested his cooperation and sup- 
port to act on his left flank. Grcneral Sordet's 
horses were exhausted but rendered valuable 
assistance when the time came in the course of the 
retirement. 

At daybreak it became apparent that the 
enemy was throwing the bulk of his strength 
against the left of the position occupied by the 
Second Corps and the Fourth Division. At this 
time the guns of four German Army Corps were 
in position against the little band of British troops 
and Sir Horace Smith Dorrien reported to his 
Commanding General that in his opinion it was 
impossible to continue his retreat at daybreak as 
he was ordered to do, in the face of such an attack. 
General French then ordered him to use his 
utmost endeavors to break off the action and to 
retire at the earliest possible moment as it was 
impossible to send any support, the First Corps 
being at the moment exhausted and incapable of 
movement. 
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The French • Cavalry Corps under General 
Sordet was expected on the left early in the morn- 
ing, and urgent messages were sent to the French 
General to come up and support the retirement, 
but owing to the exhaustion of his horses he f oimd 
it impossible to intervene in any way. 

There had been no time to entrench the posi- 
tion properly, but the British and French troops 
showed a magnificent front to the tremendous fire 
which confronted them. The British Artillery, 
although outmatched by at least four to one, made 
a heroic and splendid fight and inflicted heavy 
losses on the Grcrmans. It became evident, how- 
ever, that if complete annihilation of the British 
troops was to be avoided by the overwhelming 
odds against them, a retirement must be at- 
tempted, and at three-thirty in the afternoon 
orders to commence were given. The movement 
was covered with the most devoted intrepidity and 
determination by the Artillery, which had itself 
suffered heavily, and the fine work done by the 
Cavalry in the further retreat from the position 
assisted materially in the final completion of this 
most difficult and dangerous operation. Fortu- 
nately the enemy had suffered too heavily to en- 
gage in an energetic pursuit. 

On the 28th of August, the troops reached the 
line Noyon-Chauny-La-Fere with much indebt- 
edness to General Sordet, commanding the 
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French Division, who assisted .in driving back 
some of the enemy on Cambrai, and also to Gen- 
eral D'Amade, with the Sixty-first and Sixty- 
second French Divisions. 

Those of us who study the map and topogra- 
phy of this country and realize the overwhelming 
superiority of the German forces acting against 
the British and the French will appreciate the 
masterful manner of all these movements, for it 
must be borne in mind that only two days after 
concentration by rail and sea the small British 
Expeditionary forces were called upon to with- 
stand a vigorous attack of five Gertnan Army 
Corps ! 

The ambulances with which I traveled had left 
Amiens with swift motor trucks and had arrived 
at a position southeast of St. Quentin, near the 
end of these British operations as described, where 
several batteries of French Artillery had taken 
up their position for defense, masked hastily by 
boughs and trees, entrenched in green to screen 
them from the scouts of the German advance. 
They had just completed their preparations and 
were momentarily expecting an attack when the 
improvised motor ambulance upon which I rode 
arrived upon the scene, and it was in this vehicle 
as we sped along the road that I first heard the 
distant booming of heavy guns, undoubtedly those 
of the British to the northwest of our position. 
An open space with broad flat fields gently undu- 
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lating, lay between the French Artillery and some 
distant woods. It was getting late when we com- 
pleted our journey and I was highly stimulated 
with excitement, when we drew up to the side of 
the road and alighted. 

It was blowing hard, and from the appearance 
of the clouds in the north, a storm threatened. I 
did not know, of course, all of the phases of 
mechanism of the retreat from Mons, of the pre- 
vious days, as outlined in General French's re- 
port — but I did know soon that we were directly 
in the path of the main Gerntan advance and that 
we were to make a stand! There must have been 
twenty or more " Seventy-five " millimeter guns 
ambuscaded to our right, supported by numerous * 
"mitrailleuses" (machine guns) and several 
companies of French Infantry. Some old over- 
turned carts formed, with a low stone wall, part 
of our defences, and the booming in the distance 
of the English and German Artillery duel pro- 
duced an atmosphere of oncoming possibilities 
wholly new and disconcerting to me. The thought 
of possible annihilation, the dark clouds and the 
wind made me nervous as dusk drew on and I 
was several times seized with the idea of beating 
a hasty retreat! If I could have decently de- 
parted I think I should have done so — but I had 
been chatting with some soldiers in a cabbage 
patch and had met several officers who knew my 
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name; they were as calm and as cool as our pro- 
verbial New England cucumber, and it was in- 
cumbent upon me to act in like manner at least. 
When night came on I lay quite flat behind the 
wall — ^but not to sleep — I had been caught a lit- 
tle nearer possible doom than I intended, and I 
felt that I was in a trap. A number of men were 
talking calmly a dozen yards away and some were 
even making jokes at the expense of the Germans. 
It was all a part of their lives and their profession. 
At first I thought our line was thrown across the 
fore-front, and the knowledge which came to me 
later that we had some outposts stationed in 
advance, was comforting indeed I These brave 
men isolated and alone out there somewhere in 
the darkness, straining their eyes and ears for any 
sight or sound were worthy of all admiration. I 
wondered if I could have gone out there in the 
blackness facing instant death had I been so 
ordered. They were brave men — these outposts 
— these little infantrymen in their long blue coats. 
But I was not destined to indulge in scattered 
thoughts for long — sharp reports rang out across 
the field — our outpost was attacked 1 It was ter- 
rible there in the blackness of the night to think 
that some brave men had died and to know that we 
must man our guns and fight for life. "' The 
Grermans are advancing,** came the word — "an 
Army Corps at least in front of our position I " 
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" We would be attacked in full force before morn- 
ing." We had already, to use the military phrase, 
" come in contact." I lay quite flat and peered 
through an opening in the wall, there was a spider 
there, motionless in his web. The wind still blew 
with violence, and the shrubbery and greens about 
our barricade rustled and swished, in the freshen- 
ing breeze. As an officer of artillery put it — it 
blew " Comme le diable." In the wee hours of the 
morning the engagement began — the most thrill- 
ing experience of my life! In the fog-like faint 
gray dawn the enemy sent a line stealthily across 
the open field to locate our position — to ascertain if 
possible of what we consisted, infantry, cavalry 
or artillery. Had it been possible to use aero- 
planes they could have learned the afternoon be- 
fore that we possessed artillery — the best and most 
scientific in the world. Shotted with shrapnel, ad- 
justed for immediate explosion on leaving the 
barrel of the gun, and leveled with hideous accu- 
racy at the base of the opposite woods, our cannon 
waited. Thank heaven for that wind and the saga- 
city of our officers — for what they planned was 
well advised. I thrilled, and my heart pounded, as 
through a mist in that faint gray dawn I saw the 
German line advance 1 I thought, of course, it 
was the whole brigade or Army Corps, and I ex- 
pected our artillery to open firel A bugle call 
soimded — then a feeble desultory fire came from 
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our entrenched infantry, along our line of cannon 
like a pack of exploding firecrackers on the Fourth 
of July. A muffled popping across the field and 
a flight of bullets in reply sang and rattled around 
our wall — one struck the steel tire of the gun car- 
riage wheel next to me and glanced off) with a 
" spang." Several more bugle notes rang out up 
and down our line, and all was quiet. The gray 
dawn paled, and there not a hundred yards away 
could be seen a scattering of German dead. '' The 
rest would be a simple matter for the German 
Army Corps." "They would clear us out — defeat 
our feeble line — then on toward Paris. " We heard 
their bugle call " advance." We could now barely 
see across the field — ^then later clearly to the woods 
and partly in their depths. A " Taube " soared 
above the woods, and circled round us overhead — 
we waited — then more bugle calls — and then — 
Great Heavens — ^they came — ^like the waves of the 
sea. They swarmed in masses from the forest and 
charged our " thin, weak line," shooting as they 
came — nearer and nearer. I could see the glisten 
of their guns and hear the flight of the bullets over- 
head — I wondered what was wrong 1 — for we kept 
so still. Again our bugle called — and then — I 
saw the gun near which I lay — ^the thrilling sight 
and sound will ever dwell with me, it slid swiftly, 
silently, three feet back upon its mount — elastic 
and free, and then came its flash and voice of 
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death — and in an instant the entire battery was 
recoiling, shelling point blank with thunderous 
crash into the faces of the foe, supported by a 
hurricane of lead from machine guns and infan- 
try, a rattle of destruction. My eyes and nose 
were irritated by the fumes. The blasts were un- 
mercifully sustained, the bursting shells blowing 
great holes in the ranks and those who could, in 
the German lines, retreated to the thickets. The 
enemy suifered frightfully as they retired — our 
shells bursting with hellish detonations, still fol- 
lowing them deep into the woods, and bringing 
down tall trees upon their dead. It was now quite 
light, and seeing the cross upon my arm, a little 
infantryman of France in his long blue coat, 
came up to me and said, '' I have been hit." His 
hand was covered with blood as he held it up for 
me to see. The wouhd was a shocking one, for 
a bullet had struck him upon the end of the fin- 
ger, had shattered and traversed it and then his 
hand, and had sped up his forearm and had issued 
from his elbow 1 Nevertheless, with all this suffer- 
ing, when his eyes caught sight of my field glasses, 
he begged to be allowed to look through them at 
the dead Germans in the field! I swabbed his 
wound with iodine and hung his arm in a sling. 
We had lost perhaps a score of men and had col- 
lected as many wounded, but the Germans had 
suffered frightfully; for miles they retired with 
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our shells still following them deeper and deeper 
into the woods until their bugle calls died out. 
Two hours later we received telegraphic instruc- 
tions from General Joff re to retreat, to fall back 
on the forts of Paris. I returned to Amiens with 
our wounded, and later caught an evening train 
for Paris ! Thus ended my short but sharp experi- 
ence with the French Army in the field. 



CHAPTER XII 



PARIS AGAIN 



It was about nine in the evening of August 
thirtieth when my train hauled slowly into the 
Gare St. Lazare, and I foujid myself in the 
atmosphere of Paris once more. It was at once 
evident to me from the huge crowds in and about 
the station, that Paris also was aware that the 
French and English Armies were not holding the 
enemy, and that Paris would be attacked. 

With great difficulty I made the street and 
tried to find a cab. Chaos reigned in front of the 
station. Incoming cabs were streaming through 
the outer gates of the station in a long line, piled 
high with baggage on and between the seats, piled 
with packages and boxes, in front and behind, and 
all with some member of a panicky family trying 
to get out of the city. 

Around this station were many women, poor 
and shabbily dressed, offering to run out into the 
street and to procure cabs for those arriving on the 
trains. But why not take one of these coming 
in after they have discharged their baggage? I 
asked. " Try it. Monsieur," said one of the women, 
" but I think you will not succeed." No sooner 
would a cab arrive than it was surrounded by a 
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score of applicants, and after all in many cases 
it was not then ** libre," for the family who had 
engaged it, had retained it for another trip. 

To me it did not mean so much, although I was 
tired and I was several long miles from the Place 
de L'Etoille. ** Get me a cab if you can," I said 
to a ruddy-cheeked woman. ** Come out with me 
into the street and stand on the corner, and the 
work will be quicker," she replied. I stood for 
half an hour and watched the steady flow toward 
the station of desperate people and their baggage. 
There were not only cabs loaded with families 
and trunks, but old and young women, old men 
and babies in wagons and on push carts. There 
were hay wagons pressed into service loaded with 
household effects, trunks, bags and bundles. Old 
women were being carried in chairs with broom- 
sticks lashed to the sides in improvised Sedan 
fashion, and I saw old men, who probably had not 
been out of bed for years, being carried on the 
backs of younger men. Men and women were 
seen lugging their own trimks between them, and 
others who were unable to carry the weight were 
literally dragging their trunks through the streets 
and resting at intervals by sitting on their tops. 

My old woman returned to me unsuccessful, 
and giving her a tip, I struck out toward the apart- 
ment up town, where I knew my eight ladies 
anxiously awaited my return. 
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I never enjoyed a bath so much in all my life* 

The apartment I had taken had a narrow main 
court which supplied a little light to the inside 

rooms, the bathroom, the hall and the kitchen. 
At night I heard a little child two floors below 
saying its prayers, and on the second floor all 
night one could hear a loudly snoring man. The 
next morning I was up early to see Paris in the 
throes of her second panic. 

After limcheon I was on my balcony facing 
the Avenue Victor Hugo where I could see the 
Arc de Triomphe only a block away, when the 
cook came rimning out from the kitchen and said, 
'' Listen, Monsieur, there is an aeroplane ap- 
proaching." " Where? " I asked. " Come into 
the kitchen," she said. I ran back with her and 
putting my head out of the window into the air- 
shaft, I could distinctly hear the whir of aerial 
propellers. The airshaft acted as a megaphone 
and what I at first thought to be the cook's imag- 
ination, proved to be the first hostile aeroplane 
approaching our section of Paris. I ran back to 
the balcony and looked over in the direction of the 
Arc de Triomphe, and much to my excitement 
I saw an aeroplane approaching. I soon had my 
field glasses trained upon it, and when it reached 
a point over the Arc de Triomphe I could dis- 
tinctly see the man operating it. He circled 
around a few times, then veered off and just before 
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he left Paris he dropped a bomb on one of the 
lower boulevards. • 

The next morning I had an inquiry to make 
down at the Gare St. Lazare, where people were 
still swarming with their baggage. Large red 
printed posters had been pasted upon the dark 
stone walls of the station by the British Embassy. 

British Subjects requiring assistance, or informa* 
tion, can obtain same from the British Colony Commit- 
tee, 9 Rue des Pyramides, and from the representative 
at this station. 

Where was the representative? It did seem 
like a joke in this tremendous crowd for any 
Britisher to try to find a representative — ^and if 
he found one — what then? 

On my way uptown again from the Gare St. 
Lazare, I passsed by the well-known grocery store 
of Felix Potin, where as a boy at school my parents 
used to buy the most delicious marrons glacis 
with which they lured me to be good. Here, in 
fact, was a great crowd of persons who intended 
to stay in Paris, come what might A great line 
'' en queue " was making a run upon this famous 
provision market and many had waiting cabs re- 
tained at fabulous prices to haul away their stores. 
As I passed there, I heard the greatest excite- 
down the street. A German aeroplane had made 
Paris a second visit. It was now coming up the 
center of the street so near overhead, that I could 
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see the man distinctly in his seat, without the aid 
of my glasses as he manipulated the machine. 

I was in the old fiacre which I had hired for 
fifty francs, with my daughter and a cousin — a 
youjig Frenchman, since made an officer, and now 
a German prisoner of war, and we jumped out of 
the carriage and went and stood close to the build- 
ing line under the eaves while the " Taube " 
passed only a few hundred feet overhead with a 
whirr. Once it had passed we reentered the fiacre 
and bade the cocher follow quickly up the street 
to the Arc de Triomphe toward which the aviator 
was bound. There he circled around and around 
while angry soldiers of Paris fired at him. 
We got out of the cab and joined the crowd in 
the streets. Rifle shots were ringing out in all 
directions. I stood beside a little group of soldiers 
while they fu'ed volley after volley into the air 
and just in front of the aeroplane. Higher and 
higher he circled, and then veered off toward the 
Eiffel Tower where he dropped several bombs. 
The whole of Paris was rattling from rifle fire and 
machine-gun fusillade. I saw a bomb strike the 
Eiffel Tower, and exploding, tear off several 
minor strutts, but without inflicting serious dam- 
age. He circled round and round above the tower 
at a height of two or three thousand feet, drop- 
ping bombs, while Paris blazed away, with a 
shattering fusillade, accentuated every few sec- 
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onds by a heavy report from a piece of artUlery, 
and I could see the gray smoke overhead from the 
bursting of the *' picric " shell. The French use 
a smoky, shell detonating explosive, made from 
picric acid, which leaves a slate gray, grotesque 



figure in the sky — I have not seen this noted in 
any diary of the war — but being especially inter- 
ested in explosives, I looked for this phenomenon. 
Suddenly the aviator veered from the tower 
wid passing over our heads again left Paris in the 
direction from which he came, and once beyond 
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those walls which encircle Paris — ^built by Louis 
Philippe, at a cost of 140,000,000 francs " to pre- 
vent invasion by a hostile foe I " he was at once 
chased by French aeroplanes, and a battle in the 
air took place outside of Paris. Over the city the 
order was for French aviators to keep out of the 
field, leaving the sky open and free to the attack of 
all available anti-aircraft artillery. I did not at 
the time consider Paris at all properly equipped 
for aerial defense, and soon got the young French 
officer to concede that I was right. 

But what of the German army attack on Paris ? 
The great Army Corps were there somewhere out- 
side the ring of forts — ^flanked on the southeast 
by the English and the French. All Paris won- 
dered at the pause — there was an utter dearth 
of news. Were they waiting for their heavy artil- 
lery to arrive — or what? 

Every afternoon shortly after four o'clock 
during this suspense Paris learned to look for an 
invasion by German aeroplanes, and many went 
to the gates and walls of Paris before the mystic 
hour and gazed in anticipation from the height 
of these old walls, thirty miles of which surround 
the French Capital. Several afternoons I spent 
upon these ramparts and mingled with the crowds 
and learned, when I looked down the sheer drop 
of forty or fifty feet in the moats that many 
French children lose their lives each year by play- 
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parts of Paris it is not safe to be out alone. I 
strolled and later bicycled all over Paris, but I 
encountered only peaceful citizens and policemen 
who held me up, from time to time, and asked to 
see my papers. 

The only light at night now was from the 
ghost-like beams of the huge military projectors 
sweeping constantly the overclouded skies. 

Thousands of cows were grazing in the Bois 
de Bolougne and enormous trainloads and wagon- 
loads of foods and other supplies were coming 
into Paris every hour. I saw enormous two- 
wheeled carts which must have dated back to the 
days of Noah, mended and patched, braced and 
repaired in at least a score of places, creaking 
under loads of potatoes, the drivers walking along- 
side. What won my hearty admiration was the 
fact that there had been no rise in food prices ! ! 

I understood they were now burying in a big 
bomb-proof vault, somewhere near the Louvre, 
the famous Venus de Milo, the Mona Lisa, and 
scores of Rubens, Velasquez, Murillos, Corots, 
Millets, Leonardo da Vincis. Gold and other 
securities of the Bank of France were being loaded 
upon great trucks to be hauled out of Paris. 

On Wednesday night, or rather Thursday 
morning before daybreak on September 8rd, the 
French Government left Paris, the President with 
all his Ministers, in a long dark train of sombre 
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automobiles. They passed right under my bal- 
cony in the Avenue Victor Hugo and silently 
wended their way toward one of the great gates 
of Paris. 

Because of the run upon the grocery stores 
and possible dearth in provisions, a lack of phy- 
sicians in case of illness, the possibility of the cap- 
ture of the city by the Germans who were in con- 
tact with the Paris suburbs, and the )nenace of 
Zeppelin raids with their heavy explosive bombs, 
several of the ladies under my care wished me 
to get them over to England. The American 
Embassy was supplying placards to hang from the 
balconies and over the doors of apartments for 
the protection of American residents, and as much 
as the ladies of my party loved Paris, they deemed 
it expedient to make a dash for London. 

I am an engineer by profession, and a member 
of America's great national engineering socie- 
ties, where membership is based upon a man's abil- 
ity and record in engineering attainment, but the 
crowning feat of engineering skill, still lay before 
me. With panicky crowds battling for admission 
to the depots and tearing to secure places in the 
trains — ^to get eight ladies with seventeen trunks 
and twenty-seven pieces of hand baggage out of 
Paris was an engineering feat of considerable 
magnitude. 

Such were the conditions, battling crowds were 
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about the stations for the two or three last trains 
advertised to go, but with no guarantee that they 
would depart or get beyond the railroad yards 
of Paris. German aeroplanes were dropping 
bombs over the stations and in the streets, where 
people were losing their lives, cabs and push carts 
were worth their weight in gold, and the outlook 
was anything but promising. Only such baggage 
as passengers could drag through the crowd with 
them was acceptable, for abandoned baggage in 
the form of trunks was piled mountain high in the 
streets in front of the stations and on the baggage 
platforms inside. All bridges and tunnels aroujid 
Paris were heavily mined with high explosives in 
readiness to blow them into wreckage. 

The German Army had arrived within strik- 
ing distance of the Paris fortifications and it was 
believed that the great Krupp siege guns which 
had reduced Liege and Namur, were being rushed 
into readiness for use against the most beautiful 
city in all the world. 

I was given to understand that no one could 
go to England, even if he succeeded in getting 
aboard a train or boat unless his passport was 
vised by the British Consul, and there were hun- 
dreds of English and Americans waiting in line at 
the British Consulate with their passports. 

The ladies had voted for me to get them out 
of Paris, and my first attempt was, of course, to 
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try to conform with what I had heard was the 
British Consul's requirements, to have all pass- 
ports vised. Now as there was another line equaUy 
as long at the American Relief Committee and 
at the steamship offices, I decided to sidetrack 
the British Consulate and all red tape, and I spent 
my time instead in cruising around for a fiacre 
to haul the baggage to the Gare St. Lazare. It 
took me two hours to locate a cab and with a 
" pourboire " of fifty francs, I induced an old 
driver with a still older horse and a creaking 
fiacre to haul our trimks and hand baggage from 
our apartment to the station and to help me pile 
it up there. At five the next morning we arrived 
at the depot where we had to fight and tear for the 
train, where women were screaming, police were 
now shoving, and men battling. Had I been 
alone and free handed it would have been bad 
enough. 

Being equipped with a special paper from the 
American Embassy, which requested all officials 
to render assistance on behalf of the American 
Government, I was allowed to circumnavigate 
the crowd with a porter to whom I had given an- 
other " pourboire " of fifty francs and he filled one 
of the compartments full of the hand stuff which 
the ladies could not carry and awaited the open- 
ing of the gates. He promised to get our trunks 
upon any train he could for Havre. I had pre- 
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vioiisly tacked cards all over these trunks with the 
word ** La Touraine " printed upon them in ink. 
It was impossible to secure any receipts for the 
baggage and I never expected to see any of the 
trunks again, but true to his word, this baggage 
was shipped some time later after the panic was 
over and arrived safely in New York. 

It took us twelve hours to get to Havre, for 
our train stopped constantly. Every station 
swarmed with soldiers, and we were sidetracked 
again and again because of great provision trains 
which were being hurried into Paris for a possible 
long siege. 

Bugle calls resounded from the hills and dales 
about us and one could see infantry and cavalry 
massed, waiting for orders to advance. 

I had learned that the American cruiser '' Ten- 
nessee " was waiting at Havre to take American 
refugees over to England, where the ladies would 
be more comfortable and this would give me a 
chance to return to the continent. 

About ten at night we arrived at Havre and 
found the station packed and jammed, and we had 
to drag our hand baggage the best way we could 
out into the street in front of the station, where 
great crowds were going and coming. I cruised 
about the streets in vain for a carriage or con- 
veyance but finally in a dark alley I found an old 
two- wheeled push cart and hired two boys to help 
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me get it out and load it. Upon this two-wheeled 
affair we piled all our hand baggage and as my 
mother was worn out and ready to drop with 
fatigue I got the boys to balance the cart pre- 
cariously while I hoisted my mother on top of 
the baggage, and we pushed the cart orer the 
rough cobblestones through the night, seven of my 
eight ladies trotting behind toward the docks of 
Havre where I was told the American warship 
was moored, about a mile away — somewhere on 
the other side of the town. Armed sentries held 
us up in the darkness at every new turning in the 
route and at every bridge that spanned the inky 
waters. It was at least a mile through rough and 
dark unfamiliar streets, byways and passages, but 
finally we reached the water's edge, and here I 
was thrUled to be stopped and questioned by a 
smart figure in khaki uniform, a sentry with 
breeches and leggings, a British Tommy on duty 
in France I My enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
" You dear old Tommy," I cried, " you don't 
know how delighted we are to see you." " These 
are exciting times, sir," he replied; " where are 
you bound? " I am looking for the ' Tennes- 
see,' " and he directed us to cross the bridge but 
warned us that it was out of repair, and we had 
to climb down over stone and iron work, rou£^ 
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in charge of two enterprising men of Havre, who 
for ten sous apiece rowed us with our baggage 
across a lock of black water, and on the other 
side, we climbed high up on great stone blocks 
and walked along a narrow causeway beside the 
turntable of a second idle bridge. 

A good quarter of a mile up the quay I could 
faintly discern the lights upon a ship and after 
lugging and dragging our stuff along the quay 
I discerned a four-funneled cruiser just swinging 
out into the stream. It was the " Tennessee " 
sailing for England without waiting for our train 1 
My first feeling of irritation swept over me when 
I realized that we had the choice of spending the 
night sleeping on the stone quay or in returning 
by that hazardous dark route to Havre where I 
had already been informed every pension and 
hotel was filled. It seemed inexcusable to me that 
our government should have dispatched only two 
second-class cruisers to Europe during a crisis like 
this, and equally absurd that we should have kept 
marooned at Vera Cruz practically the entire 
balance of the American navy in anticipation of 
a scrap with the Mexican bandits ! 

After we had lugged our effects back into 
the city of Havre again, the eight ladies, a young 
cousin and myself were allowed to sleep on the 
floor of a billiard room below the level of the side- 
walk in the basement of one of the hotels. 
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It must have been two or three o'clock in the 
morning when more Americans arrived in Havre, 
for I heard the voice of a fellow citizen in the street 
saying to some others with him, " This is the hotel 
where we telegraphed for rooms; thank Gkxi we 
have found a place to sleep." 1 was not the only 
one awake, for muffled laughter reached my ears 
from dark figures lying prone upon the floor in all 
parts of the billiard room. 

The floor was hard and the room was cold, 
dark and damp, but we were thankful for the 
refuge where we spent two days and two nights 
waiting the return from England of the " Ten- 
nessee," which we were told was to make a second 
trip. 

On the afternoon of the second day spent in 
Havre, we crossed over to the other side of the 
city and went aboard the " Tennessee," which had 
just returned from England. There were possi- 
bly a hundred or more other Americans who had 
congregated in Havre during the last two days, 
who were being taken aboard, the ladies being 
given cots and the men allotted spaces with blan- 
kets on the decks. The cruiser would not sail for 
England until the following morning. We were 
moored beside the granite quay near a military 
hospital and the latest news from Paris was of a 
most distressing character. The German Army 
was expected to strike at any moment, and the 
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honor, integrity and future of the great French 
Capital hung precariously in the balance. 

With the dead, dying and the wounded in the 
nearby hospitals at Havre as well as throughout 
France, to my horror and surprise the brass band 
on the cruiser " Tennessee '' suddenly struck up 
a rattling ** turkey trot," and many of those on 
board joined in the dance! It made me sick, it 
made me blush with shame and I sought out the 
Captain and told him so. He took offence at 
once, and an exceedingly disagreeable interview 
with him ensued, and I left his cabin. The dance 
went on amid the glare of electric deck lights 
strung under the awnings, and I took occasion 
to go ashore where I mingled with groups of 
French infantrymen who were standing silently 
on the quay. " I have tried to stop this dance, 
my dear soldiers of France, and I want you to 
know that there are many aboard that ship who 
are as much ashamed of this performance as I am, 
but there are many who are disposed to dance and 
the captain appears to be with them." '' God 
bless you, sir," said one of the soldiers, " we could 
not believe that all Americans could be as heartless 
and as callous as that." 

The next morning we sailed for Weymouth, 
England. On our way across the channel we 
were sighted by two French destroyers who made 
directly for us until they learned our identity. 
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We lined our men along the rails until the com- 
manders of the destroyers had satisfied themselves 
that we were not of German brew. 

In the late afternoon we arrived at Wey- 
mouth, England, and I counted eleven British 
dreadnaughts with their decks entirely cleared and 
their great guns elevated, ready for immediate 
action. 

That night while great searchlights played in 
all directions from the shores, I slept forward with 
the crew, and rising early, passed under five hun- 
dred sleeping men in hammocks and saw the sun 
rise over the British fieet which was just issuing 
forth for target practice. I was amused at a type- 
written notice posted conspicuously in the men's 
quarters forward and I read it while they slept: 

" Any members of this crew indebted to Miss Sullivan, 
our former bum-boat lady, are requested to pay up as soon 
as possible." 

I helped them wash down and scrub the decks 
and I took my early coffee with the crew, feeling 
that I was persona non grata with the commander 
of the ship. He was certainly persona non grata 
with me. 

An early train took us up once more to dear 
old London. 



CHAPTER XIII 

LONDON, ANTWERP AND BERLIN AT WAR 

The first unfamiliar sights that met my eyes 
when I stepped into the streets from Charing 
Cross Station were the large colored posters on 
the taxieabs : " Your King and Country Need 
You," " Enlist in the Army/' " Men of London 
— ^Join the Army To-day," " England Expects 
Every Man to do His Duty/' and " Look Out for 
German Spies/' " Let me snap your picture/' I 
said to the young driver of the taxi that sped up to 
greet me, with a colored poster on its windshield — 
"A Call to Arms, Your Country Needs You/' 
" Right you are. Sir," he said, and he posed beside 
his cab. 

Not only cabs and motor busses had great 
sheets printed in red and blue with patriotic 
appeals for enlistment, but in addition they were 
posted all over London, on the walls and fences, 
over the doorways of buildings and in shop win- 
dows. Thousands of young men, new recruits 
in civilian's clothes, were marching through the 
London streets and I learned that the militant 
suffragettes, so active upon my previous visit, 
had now declared a truce and were assisting the 
government with which they had recently been at 
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war, in every way they could. I soon found a 
commodious omnibus and an hour later we were 
comfortable in a little hotel near Bedford Square, 
and I felt that my responsibilities toward these 
eight ladies and their baggage was at an end ! 

Heavy iron netting was being placed about the 
London Post Office and covering the areaways, 
and armed pickets were marching to and fro to 
prevent German sympathizers or spies from land- 
ing bombs in dangerous places. I learned that 
the art treasures as in Paris were being removed 
from the National Gallery and that stout wire net- 
ting was being placed over the roof. This netting 
would not prevent airship bombs from falling 
through, but it was calculated to offer sufficient 
resistance to the contact mechanism to cause them 
to burst outside the building upon impact with 
the heavy wire mesh. 

Lord Kitchener was the biggest man in Eng- 
land and boy scouts were conspicuous in all 
directions. 

I stopped a little fellow near the War Office in 
quest of information. He saluted me, holding 
three fingers to his military cap and I learned 
that one finger was for the King, one for God and 
the third for a useful act done each day. 

Enlistment tents were at Hyde Park Comer 
and speakers were earnestly urging all able-bodied 
Britishers to join the army. At every turn in 
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London, British Volunteers could be seen, many 
in their new uniforms and surging crowds of 
manly looking fellows were at the enlistment 
place at great Scotland Yard. In the parks in- 
struction was being given to cavalrymen on the 
care of the horse. 

The London papers fascinated me in their 
great activity and rivalry and I was thrilled one 
night to learn that the battle of the Marne had 
been fought and that the German Army was now 
in disastrous retreat before the concerted attack 
of the English and the French ! Paris was not to 
fall and all London revelled in the news ! 

Overhead could be seen a small scout airship 
flying the British flag and at night you could 
occasionally see it bathed in a flood of light from 
the military projectors which swept the London 
skies. Occasionally an aeroplane or two would 
fly across the city, London having evidently 
adopted a different policy from that of Paris. 

Notices were in the post office and shop win- 
dows requesting the public to look out for mes- 

m 

sages dropped from aeroplanes and to see that 
they quickly reached their destinations, and warn- 
ings from the police were printed and posted all 
over London relative to the putting out of bright 
lights which might or could attract German Zep- 
pelins. A circle of arc lights, I was told, was 
being placed in St. James' Park in order to con- 
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fuse air invaders and to give them a false idea of 
PicadiUy Circus. 

At night the London townscapes, symphon- 
ies in grays and browns, deepened into black sil- 
houettes, the circuses mto yawnmg pools with 
tunnels dark and unfamiliar for the narrow 
streets. 

I called up an English friend at the United 
Service Club on the telephone. " You are 
through, sir," said a man's voice, that of the Lon- 
don operator. *' No, I haven't begun," I cried. 
I had forgotten my old English, that he simply 
meant that my connection had been made, and tiiat 
the club was on the wire. 

I was eager and curious to see Berlin in war- 
time and sought my friend for advice about reach- 
ing Germany. I had patents pending in the Ger- 
man Patent Office and if worse came to worse I 
could claim that official business took me into that 
country. I was advised to take a train to Folk- 
stone and to cross over from there to Flushing and 
go by way of Holland into Germany. I would 
not only see the German capital during wartime 
but I would go over some of the devastated Bel- 
gian territory, and I went to the American Em- 
bassy with the idea of getting a new American 
passport as I did not think it wise to use one I 
had carried, with Russian endorsements on the 
back. I feared it might lead to complications. 
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They seemed to be packing up to move at the 
American Embassy on Victoria Street. Great 
packing cases were in the halls and rooms, and 
the clatter of hammers and the dragging about of 
boxed-up chattels discouraged my transacting 
business there. I was told that I could not get a 
new passport imtil the following morning through 
the American Conmiittee at the Savoy Hotel and 
that I must wait my turn in line and it might be 
twenty-four hours before it could be issued. The 
boat train for Folkstone was to leave early the 
following morning and I made up my mind not 
to bother about another passport and to take my 
chances and use the papers I already possessed. 

There had just been an attempt to wreck the 
Dover express when I left London to go over the 
same' route to Folkstone, which is the coast city 
and harbor, the station just before you reach 
Dover. Dover harbor was now all mined and the 
harbor at Folkstone was being used instead. I 
was interested to note heavy British patrols all 
along the railroad tracks and pickets with fixed 
bayonets every few hundred feet, as in France. 
All hand luggage had to be deposited in the 
*' van " and would not be allowed in the '' car- 

* 

riages" with the passengers. It would be too 
easy a matter to toss a bag of dynamite from a 
" carriage *' window on to a bridge or in a tunnel, 
and thus paralyze the railroad. 
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At Folkstone I learned that a very heavy sea 
was running outside from the gale of the night 
before. Three British cruisers had just been sunk 
by German submarines with the loss of over 
twelve hundred men and I was told that the North 
Sea was filled with stray floating mines of a type 
that I understood had been forbidden by the 
Hague Tribunal. According to this Hague con- 
vention these mines must be designed to float for 
a certain number of minutes and then to admit the 
sea tlirough the agency of a mechanical valve and 
sink harmlesjsly to the bottom. 

Indignation was manifested at Dover over the 
use of the German mines menacing the high seas 
without this prescribed sinking device. I almost 
turned back, debating the question whether I was 
justified in taking such a chance, but the old prov- 
erb of " nothing ventured, nothing gained " came 
to my assistance and I went aboard the little 
steamer and was soon in the trough of a heavy sea. 

We had voyaged about an hour when we were 
approached by two swift destroyers, plunging and 
rolling with tons of sea water pouring off their 
bows as thev labored in the troubled waters. Their 
decks were cleared for action and their rapid-fire 
pieces were manned by seasoned seamen gunners 
for instant use against submarine attack. An offi- 
cer on the bridge of one of these destroyers which 
came very close alongside, shouted through a 
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megaphone to the commander of our boat, 
"Where bound?" I could not hear our own 
captain's reply, but I distinctly heard the officer 
on the destroyer caU back, *' There is danger 
' he-ar,' I would advise you to change your course 
and run close into Ostend. I should not advise 
your passing over ' he-ar.' " I can still hear his 
charming English intonation. I loved the way 
he said " he-ar " and I pictured this officer in a 
London ballroom in times of peace and as one who 
had graced many a brilliant London dinner. I 
was thrilled and delighted when the further boat 
led Hbe way, pitching and rolling heavUy and leav- 
ing in her wake a delicious smell of smoke from 
her four great funnels. 

Off Ostend I saw through my glasses a Ger- 
man Zeppelin high over some train sheds dropping 
bombs. I could hear the distant detonations and 
see the debris fly where the bombs struck. It 
seems that German spies in London had tipped 
the Germans off to the fact that a large supply 
of ammunition and other war munitions was stored 
in those Ostend sheds but I learned later as mat- 
ters turned out that the English had learned of 
the spies' report and that these war munitions had 
been hauled away by rail the day before 1 The 
Zeppelin was very high and looked like a slender 
cigarette, far above ordinary gun range and to be 
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reached only by aeroplane attack which was made 
about an hour later. 

This second visit to Belgium was after the fall 
of Liege and Namur, after the sacking of Lou- 
vain, Maline, Corbeck-Loo, Hofstade, Sempst, 
Waekerzeel, Tigauda, Beucken, Wolverthem, 
Weert, St. Georges, and after the first Zeppelins 
had dropped their destructive bombs into the 
streets of old Antwerp, killing and maiming 
scores of women and children, and other non- 
combatants. 

There was considerable risk to a foreigner in 
getting about on a tour of this kind and in this part 
of the country, for .spies were being taken in on 
every side, some dressed as tourists, some in the 
guise of priests, somte men in women's clothes, and 
others in Belgian uniforms. 

I had taken with me in addition to my regular 
United States passport, all my original letters 
and cards of introduction and identification, in- 
cluding a very kind personal letter from Mr. 
Myron T. Herrick, our Ambassador to France, 
thanking me for the little I was enabled to do as 
one of his temporary assistants during the first 
panic of Americans in Paris. 

Fortunately several important patents of mine 
had been pending in the archives of the German 
Patent Office and through my attorneys I had 
been corresponding with the German Govern- 



NOTICE OF THE SHOOTING OF FOUR 

CITIZENS 

Lille, September 22, 1915 



NOTICE. 



The persons mentioned below were condemned hy the Tribanat of 
the Council of War and shot this same day at the Citadel, namely : — 

Eugene Jacquet ... Wholesale Wine Merchant^ 

Ernest Decouinck - • • Sub- Lieut., 

Georges Maertens ... Tradesman, 

Syiv^ Verhulst ... Workman, 

(1) For having concealed the English aviator who alighted at 
Wattignies on the 11th of last March — for having given him shelter 
and' facilitated his passage to France, so that he was able to return 
to the enemy's lines 

(2) For having maintained and assisted members of the enemy 
army who, after discarding their uniform, remained in Lille and 
its suburbs, and having enabled them to escape into France. 

By the Proclamation of the Governor, of the 7th April 1915, these 
two cases, being considered as espionage, are brought to the knowledge 
of the public in order that they may serve as a warning. 

lAlle, 22fui JSeptember 1915. 

THE GOVERNOR. 
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ment in this connection, sometime before I left 
America, concerning certain amendments which 
the German Patent Office Examiners directed me 
to make. I had full copies of all this correspond- 
ence and as I was entitled to take this matter up 
personally, not only with my legal correspondents 
in Germany, but with the officials at the Patent 
Office themselves, there was no doubt as to my 
identity and I felt quite safe. 

From Flushing I went into Antwerp which 
was now swarming with military, infantry, cav- 
alry, dog artillery, ambulances, motor trucks, trac- 
tion engines, automobiles — and strangest of all 
sights, London motor busses, with the familiar 
English signs and advertisements. 

At night the city was as dark as a pocket, with 
British and Belgian pickets stationed everywhere. 

I was taken for an Englishman many times 
by the soldiers, and on seyeral occasions when I 
went into little restaurants the Belgians hurrying 
to and fro about these places would shout, " Vive 
L*Angleterre," and I became acquainted with a 
number of war correspondents of the London 
papers and with quite a number of the soldiers as 
well. I bought tobacco for many of these brave 
fellows and gave them every encouragement I 
could in their noble work of defending their homes 
against the invader. Imagine my delight when I 
found guarding an approach to a bridge at the 
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edge of Antwerp at the Porte Dueschyn, my little 
blue-eyed policeman with the blond moustache, 
transformed into a soldier! He did not recog- 
nize me at first, of course, but after I had chatted 
with him awhile and had recalled to his mind the 
time and place of his coming to my assistance 
about the cabman in front of the f oimtain, his 
handsome face lighted up and he said, '' Mais oui, 
monsieur," and the little red tassel, suspended in 
front of his pointed cap, bobbed about as I shook 
him by the hand. How delighted he was to re- 
ceive a box of cigarettes, for such luxuries were 
scarce. I had seen three soldiers, not long before, 
smoking one cigarette between them, and com- 
rade-like they passed it back and forth between 
their puflFsl " Bonne chance," I said, when I left 
my little soldier. " Merci, monsieur," he replied. 
I looked into his blue eyes for the last time, for I 
never saw him again. 

I met a young English photographer who was 
taking some pictures of refugees as they arrived 
in Antwerp, carrying their necessary belongings 
as well as dogs and cats and birds in cages, and 
great round loaves of bread. He had a permit 
to take such pictiu'es as the military would allow, 
and we put up at a little pension at the Rue 
Rembrandt. The hotel I had stopped at before, 
which faced one of the public squares, had closed 
its doors and was now filled with wounded with 
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vague wondering eyes. I made a point of talking 
to and questioning many of these refugees and I 
heard many accounts of pillage, wantonness and 
outrage, which I recorded in my notebook. Judg- 
ing from all accoimts the enemy was conducting a 
war ungenerous in the extreme in its methods, 
and designed to humiliate and terrorize the non- 
combatants. And speaking of my notebook — ^it 
was the only thing that embarrassed me. It terri- 
fied me at times to think I had it in my pocket 
filled with all kinds of notes. It could so easily 
be misunderstood ! I feared to write down many 
things and yet I feared I would forget them if I 
did not. 

Antwerp reminded me of a busy beehive, the 
Germans were advancing in the direction of the 
city and the Belgians were losing no time in dig- 
ging trenches, in stringing barbed-wire and in 
mining the roads and bridges. 

I was fortunate one afternoon in getting well 
out beyond the edge of the town where I saw 
them sinking great barrels with open heads deep 
in the roadway and flush with the surface, as a 
menace to a cavalry advance. Great armored 
motor trucks were hauling anmiunition to the out- 
skirts of the city, and it was very thrilling to me 
to see the English soldiers sitting upon some of 
these heavy trucks and riding side by side with the 
Belgians. Ambulances and hospitals were every- 

23 
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where in evidence and many of the ambulances 
had been improvised from the familiar London 
motor busses. These are splendid, swift, reliable 
and powerful vehicles for the work when the rear 
winding stair and the top hamper with seats are 
removed and other minor alterations are made, 
and it was along the quay Plantin and the quay 
Vandick that I first saw the great armored auto- 
mobiles with their rapid-fire guns of both Belgian 
and English design. 

I tried to learn why the Liege and Namur 
forts had failed to do greater damage to the 
enemy. An English ofiicer said in his opinion 
the turtle-like cupolas of these Belgian forts did 
not allow of a proper elevation for maximum 
range. He pointed out, as anyone familiar with 
physics knows, that for maximum range, an ele- 
vation of forty-five degrees, something less on 
account of air resistance must be attained, whereas 
in these cupolas no such elevation was possible 
owing to structural limitations, whereas the Grcr- 
man guns were free for any angle of fire. 

I heard the Belgians tell of spies being every- 
where in their midst, many of them having been 
detected wearing Belgian uniforms and even Brit- 
ish uniforms ; and of the curious little sketches of 
cows found on the walls and sides of buildings — 
secret methods of notifying the enemy. It was 
surprising to note how many military things a 
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child-like sketch of a cow could stand for, depend- 
ing upon the position of its head, its tail, whether 
a profile with a single horn was shown, or whether 
both were in sight, whether the cow Was looking 
up or looking down, which way the cow was facing, 
all had meanings in the eyes of the German spies. 
Espionage was playing a most dramatic part. 
Signals were even sent Indian fashion, by means 
of puffs of smoke from chimneys on the house- 
tops. I heard of one fellow who was caught in a 
church tower manipulating the hands of the tower 
clock which were being used as signals. The 
English were often at a great disadvantage be- 
cause of their lack of knowledge of the German 
and French languages. 

It was very difficult for me to tear myself 
away from Antwerp to make the flying trip I had 
planned into Berlin — I became deeply engrossed 
in the preparations for defense, but I was very 
anxious to see how the Germans were conducting 
themselves, and as I had a very legitimate excuse 
and the chance of a lifetime, I resolved to make 
the trip. I arrived in Berlin in the morning after 
an eighteen-hour ride and found the populace 
there inflated with victories and successes. They 
realized that there had been a little hitch in taking 
Paris some weeks before, but it was only a ques- 
tion of a few days now until they would march 
triumphantly through the Avenue des Champs 
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Elysees. Great crowds surged through the streets 
in quest of news and I should judge at least two 
Army Corps were assigned to Berlin for its de- 
fence. Flags were flying in every direction and 
the atmosphere was one of gayety and confidence. 
I did not go near the German Gk)vernment Patent 
Office after all, for I recall just how I felt — I 
didn't give a hang whether my patents were wait* 
ing for amendments or not ! 

I left Berlin, with the permission of the police, 
in the evening for Cologne, and with great diffi- 
culty got into Belgium again and spent the night 
at Malines. It was here that I first saw the 
wreckage in the path of the invader, and I secured 
a number of snapshots with a little folding camera 
which I carried in my pocket. I succeeded in get- 
ting an old automobile with a boy driver, as I had 
planned to see as much as I could of the devastated 
country. 

My first serious trouble overtook me just out- 
side of the town of Malines, a beautiful Septem- 
ber morning, when a German troop in command 
of a young officer, ordered me out of my machine 
and sent it back to Malines. A trooper went 
through my pockets and handed my papers, my 
little camera and my revolver over to the officer 
in charge. " Ha ! ha ! " exclaimed the officer ex- 
plosively, when he saw my camera and revolver. 
I will hear this " ha-ha *' ring in my ears for many 
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a day, as it was exclaimed with all the vigor and 
subtle meaning of one who had visions perhaps of 
the Iron Cross of Germany pinned upon his breast 
in recognition of merit for the taking of a dan- 
gerous spy. 

A mounted trooper bumped me twice with the 
end of his long and slender lance as a gentle re- 
minder to follow the soldiers who were in the lead 
and I walked along in the cool morning air, pro- 
testing as vigorously as I knew how against the 
enforced change in my plans. The fact that I was 
an American citizen from the " Land of the Free 
and the Home of the Brave " did not interest this 
cavalry trooper in the least. 

I spent two nights in a German camp without 
the remotest idea what my future was to be or 
what destiny had in store for me. I was fed and 
given a place to sleep. 

It was about noon of the second day before I 
saw anything resembling an officer again. I had 
endeavored to entertain a number of the troopers 
with all kinds of stories about America and the 
German- Americans and I spoke of my boyhood 
school days spent in Germany and a number of 
times I succeeded in making a dozen men laugh 
heartily, not at me but with me, which I considered 
quite an accomplishment in view of the fact that 
I had been a little out of practice in speaking 
German. I freely confess, however, that I was 
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filled with both curiosity and misgiving when one 
of these troopers came to me and informed me 
that I was desired at a conference. I followed 
for several hmidred yards down a rather rough 
branch road from the main highway with ditches 
upon either side^ where several heavy motor trucks 
were to be seen partially overturned as they had 
been driven off the road into the ditch, and one fine 
motor ambulance in the same condition. 

In going over my papers and cards of intro- 
duction, these fellows had come across my mem- 
bership card in the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. I was told that these motor 
vehicles in the ditch had been abandoned by the 
Belgians and that all efforts to start up their 
machinery and to make these big trucks and this 
ambulance of service had been without success. 
*' Can you get these wagons running for us? " I 
was asked with concern. '' Indeed I do not 
know/' I replied, " but I can try." " You had 
better try then," retorted the officer who knew 
their possibilities as well as my profession. "'Let 
me have some men," I replied, '' and some fuel and 
I will see what can be done." 

First, I primed up the motor of the ambulance 
and had a trooper turn the engine over. When- 
ever the engine tried to start, it would buck and 
run backwards. Trooper after trooper cranked 
the engine for me, while I tried to adjust the 
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sparking mechanism, but with late or early spark 
the engine kicked like an old mule and back-fired 
with cannon-like reports, making the act of crank- 
ing exceedingly hazardous. " All of these ver- 
dampter machines behave the same way," said a 
big blond who had barked his knuckles and 
strained his wrist; "we have given them up as 
impassible Belgian junk." After several hours 



work upon my back and upon my face in my 
attempt to diagnose the cause of the trouble I 
was thrilled to find that the Belgians in abandon- 
ing these machines had resorted to a highly in- 
genious mechanical trick. They had readjusted 
the valve gear and the time of firing, in a most 
original manner. On the heavy trucks they had 
not only pinned the cam shaft in a false position 
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but they had made misleading punch marks, most 
ingeniously upon the rim of the fly wheel, and with 
all my professed knowledge I was nearly balked. 
Once learning the secret, however, the remedy 
was simple and swift, and by sunset I had the 
ambulance and the motor trucks all in working 
order, but I was not allowed to take any of these 
machines out on the highway without an armed 
German chaperone seated beside me. 

I was fed rather well that night and given 
some vile tobacco which I did not use, and at 
nightfall word was sent to me that my papers and 
other effects would be returned at sunrise if I 
would drive the ambulance to Contiche, a few 
miles from Antwerp, and would see that the men 
who went with me had no further trouble with the 
motor. 

That night I was utterly miserable over what 
I had done and was heartbroken over the idea of 
leaving those powerful trucks in working order 
for the transportation of munitions and I resolved 
to make a desperate attempt, cost what it might, to 
key back these cam shafts as I had found them, 
before leaving on the morrow. I had faced death 
before, and had seen about everything there is 
to be seen and had done about everything there is 
to be done and I was willing to toss in the balance 
what there was left of my life for the cause of 
Belgium. Before sunrise the next morning I had 



PROCLAMATION BY VON BISSING WITH 
LIST OF CONDEMNED 

Brussels, October 12, 1915 



PBOCLAMATION. 

The THbuaal of the Imperial Gernutt GouneQ of War titttiig i& 
haa prononnoed the following tentencea: — 

Comiemned to Death far eaiupinn^ together to eommi Treamm : — 

Edith Cayell, Teacher, of Bruasela. 
Philippe Baiioq, Architect, of Brussels. 
Jeanne de BeUeyille, of Montignies. 
Louise Thuiliez, Froftsasor at Lille. 
Louis Seyerin, Chemist, of Brussels. 
• Albert Libiez, Lawyer, of Mons. 

For the same offence the following have been condemned to 16 yetire* 
hard labour: — 

Hermann Capiau, Engineer, of Wasmes. 
Ada Bodart, of Brussels. 
Georges Benreau, Chemist, of P&turagea. 
MarT de Croy, of Bellignies. 

At the same sitting, the War Council condemned 17 others charged with treason 
against the Imperial Armies to sentences of penal seryitude and Imprisonment 
varying from two to eight years. 

The sentences passed on Bancq and Edith Cavell have already been fully 
executed. 

The Governor-General of Brussels brings these facts to the Imowledge of the 
Public that they may serve as a warning. 

The GoTemor of the City, 
BruneU, Uth October, 1915. GENERAL VON BISSING. 
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managed to key back in the original false positions 
the cam shafts of all of the motor trucks save one. 
Here the key could not be forced back into place 
and by way of variety I put it into my pocket and 
later when I had the chance I hurled it with all 
my strength oflF into a distant field. The ambu- 
lance had been removed near our camp. 

It was a very comforting sight for me to note 
that the telegraph poles and wires were down when 
I left this German squad on the front seat of the 
ambulance. I let it out for all it was worth, after 
I struck and turned into the main road, and it 
responded to the gradual advance of the spark 
like a powerful bird to the impulses of its great 
wings. 

I was again arrested in my attempt to pass 
through the Belgian lines and to get back into 
Antwerp and was taken before some Belgian offi- 
cers near the St. Marie Hospital on the Malines 
road on the outskirts of the town. With great 
dignity and thoroughness they questioned me and 
closely examined all my papers and passports. I 
told them of my experience with the Germans 
and the condition in which I found and left the 
Belgian motor trucks. I had been arrested so 
many times that I was able to talk to these officers 
with considerable poise, and calmness, but I 
always found it disconcerting to be under sus- 
picion. I explained that I was simply a tourist 
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and that this was my third visit to Antwerp dur- 
ing the summer and that I was on my way through 
Antwerp, back to England and America. Their 
men were building barricades in the roadways, 
using great cobblestones, during the time that I 
was detained, and were tearing down buildings, 
walls, and fences which in the opinion of the mili- 
tary would interfere with their artillery fire. 
Great truck loads of cobblestones for barricade 
work rumbled past the building in which I was 
detained, while two officers studied my papers, be- 
tween the puflFs of their cigarettes. They con- 
cluded that my papers, even my notebook, were all 
right — but was I an American and their owner? 
I was ordered to write my name several times, for 
they wished to compare my handwriting and sig- 
nature with that upon the passport and other 
papers of identification. They soon tested me 
further by calling in an English surgeon. " Yes, 
he is a Yankee, I'd stake my word on that," I 
heard the Englishman say in very bad French 
after he had engaged me in conversation, but he 
saved the day. I was not regarded as a suspicious 
character any longer and was soon released. 

A number of fierce sorties had been made by 
the Belgians upon German advances during my 
few days of absence. A great many Belgians 
maimed for life were being brought back through 
the streets of Antwerp bleeding through their 



AN HOUR-AND-A-HALF NOTICE TO LEAVE 

HOUSES 

Lille, April, 1916 



NOTICE 
(French Text). 



All the inhabitantt of the house, with the exoeption of children onder 14, 
and their mothers, and also of old people, must prepare themselves for transporta- 
tion in an hour-and-a-half s time. 

An officer will deflnitelj decide which persons will he taken to tiie concen- 
tration camps. Por this purpose all the inhahitants of the house must, assemble 
in front of it. In case of had weather, they may remain in the passage. The 
door of the house must remain open. All appeals will he useless. No inmate 
of tlie house, even those who will not be transported, may leave th.e house before 
8.0 ajn. (German time). 

Each x>erson will have a right to 30 kilogrammes of luggage; if anyone's 
luggage exceeds that wmght, it will all be rejected without further consideration. 
Packages must be separately made up for each xMrson and must bear an address 
legibly written and firmly fixed on. This address most include the surname and 
the Christian name, and the number of the identity card. 

It is. absolutely necessary that people should provide themselves in their own 
interest with eating and drinking utensils, as well as with, a woollen blanket^ 
strong shoes and linen. Everyone must carry his identity card on his persan. 
Anyone attempting to evade transportation will be punished without mer^y. 

JUlle, April. 1916. 
ETAPPEN-KOMMANDANniB.* 




(Texte francais) 



Tous les habiunto de la naisoB, ft resceptkNi det tnUniM au-deaaout da 14 aaa at da laara 
m^reSt ainsi qu*ft rexceplion des vieillarda, doiveoc ae prtparer pour Mre IraMfiorlte dana 
beurf et demie. 



Ud ofliciar dfeidera d^finitiveneni quelles panooaea aeroot rondoitea dana laa caapa da 
r^unicMi. Dans ce but, tout lea liabilaoU da la maisoB doivenl se rtaoir detanl leur habHalion : au 
cas de BMuvaia temps il aat pemiis de realer dans le ronloir. La porte de la maiaon davra reater 
ouverte. Toute reclamation aera innlife. Aucun habHanl de la OMiaon, nAma reux qui ne aarou t 
pas transport's, ne pourra quitter la BHuaon avant % beives du matin (heure allemande). 

Cheque personne aura droit ft 30 kilogrammes de kagages; s'il y aura un cxe^deat de poida, 
lous les bagages de cetle personne seroni ivhtaiH sans ^gards. Le^ eolis devront ftre fkits 
a^par^ment pour cheque personne el nonis d*uBe adresse lisibleroent 'crite et solidemeni fixte. 
L'adraaae devra porter la nom, le pr^nom «t Ic num'ro de la carle d identity. 

n est tout ■ bit n^cessaire de se munir dans son propre int^rftt d*U8tensiles pour boire et 
nanger, ainsi que d*une eouverlure de laine, de bonnes chaussures at de Unge. Cheque personne 
devra porter sur elle sa earta d'identiie. Quicom|ue esaaiera de te soiislraire an transport aera 
iaapitoyablpmeni puni. 
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fresh bandages and were being placed in tlie 
various hospitals throughout the city. I called 
at a number of hospitals, one of them an English 
institution on the Boulevard Leopold, and asked 
if I could assist in any way with my knowledge of 
x-rays and chemistry, but I found they were all 
amply equipped for the time being. One young 
Belgian was arguing with his surgeon and fret- 
ting under the enforced detention for several 
weeks because of a bullet wound in his shoulder. 
" You must be brave, my boy, and wait until you 
are better — be calm and brave, my dear young 
man." " I can be calm and perhaps brave, mon 
Capitaine, for a few hours under fire on the battle- 
field," he replied, " but it is quite another matter 
to bear up and wait for three weeks here when my 
comrades need me at the front." 

There was no doubt but what Antwerp was 
destined to be attacked, for Belgian aeroplanes 
were going and coming constantly overhead re- 
porting the preparations the Germans were mak- 
ing in laying their heavy cement foundations and 
in placing their great siege guns in position. They 
were using powerful traction engines to haul 
these guns, and sortie after sortie of the Belgian 
infantry was being made in the effort to break 
up this work, and severe fighting was taking place 
daily over these positions. It was stirring to see 
young fellows being taught to load and fire, to 
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fix and re-fix their bayonets, in the public squares, 
and at the same time to see the limp bodies of the 
wounded being brought back, through the streets. 
Refugees were still pouring into the city and along 
many of the deserted streets they were sad and 
pathetic, but brave and resolute, and many told 
stories of plunder, outrage and wanton acts. The 
last night I spent in Antwerp, I sat by the light 
of a flickering candle, and wrote in my notebook 
many of the stories I had been told, and went to 
sleep during the small hours of the morning to 
the accompaniment of the baying of a distant dog, 
which reached me above the mufiled sound of picks 
and other implements at work upon the defenses 
of the city. 

Their Majesties, the Belgian King and Queen, 
and their children, were still in Antwerp and could 
be seen very often in the streets. His Majesty 
went every day to the outer trenches and gave his 
personal attention to the wants of his subjects, 
and her Majesty, the Queen, would drive through 
the streets of the city to reassure the populace as 
much as possible. I would have given anything 
to have been permitted to make myself known to 
his Majesty and to have had the honor of shaking 
him bv the hand. 

I left Antwerp with deep regret and with high 
respect and affection for her gallant citizens — ^a 
few days before the shelling of the city and in 
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order to catch a steamer for America upon which 
I had reservations. 

I crossed over to England again and was soon 
once more in London, where I secured passage 
on a steamer leaving from Liverpool for New 
York. 

I made my farewell entry in my notebook 
here at Liverpool near the Princess Float where 
stood a large temporary memorial in the form of 
a painted board upon a post which had been 
planted in the soil. It bore the following words in 
large black letters: 

SITE FOR MEMORIAL, 

TO THE 

ENGINE-ROOM HEROES 

WHO 

FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH, 

DIED WHEN KEEPING 

THEIR LAST 

" STAND BY." 



By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS 
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